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In his presentation at the start /of the seainar, the 
author argues that the total co»»it»ent of civil/ r?ghts groups to 
school integration as the sole aeans for enablir/g black children to 
obtain the "equal educational opportunity" guaranteed the» by the 
Supreae Court is not only obsolete policy, butYreflects a wasteful, 
dangerous and deaeaning refusal to consider aMernative remedies at a 
ti«e when aeaningful school desegregation is Virtually impossible in 
■any co»»unities. The insistence on integrating every public school 
that is black perpetuates the racially deaeaWing and unproven 
assuBption that blacks aust have a «a jority-^ylhite presence in order 
to either teacher o^ learn effectively. This/ assumption limits the 
definition of "integrated schools" to those/Zwhich are predoainantly 
white. The curre|it passive co»»it»ent to stkooX integration by the 
national office ot the HAACP, the Legal Defense Pund, and virtually 
every other legal agency with sufficient Jjfegal and financial 
resources to effective represent the educ/itional interests of l^lack 
and other linority group students, is questionable on grounds of: (1) 
historical pr^edent; (2) parental priorities; (3) educational 
expertise; and, (ft) legal strategies. (A|^ithor/JHj 
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In r.ty vicv;, the ansv;er to the question posed in the 
titlo of this article is this: The total cominitracnt of civil 
ricjhts yroups to school integration as the s£lc means for 
ene^blinrj black chijdron to obtain the "equal educational 
opport'.:nr. ty " av<..ranteod th^n by the Supren.c Court two decades 
aqo 'n Rr:)wn Hoard^of ^•^'^^^'xr ^-L^I'l"'' ^-^^ '^^^-'^ ^^^^leto policy, 
but rc'fi-:'Cts a ^/astoful/ danc;orous, and dcn^ieaning rofunal to 
consid^..r nltor:>ativo rcjucdics at a time when meaningful school 
desccjrcrpiion is virtually i'.^.possiblo in many cortmunitios . 

Totol roliancG on school inlorrrat ion is wasteful because 
it depi ivc^s /courts and cjovcrnncntal civil rights agencies of 
the flc):i'.d]iL-y iioodod to formulate viable educational 
remedies in situations where school desegrcg.at.i on is not 
fcusAble bccaur^e of geographical conditions , population 
concouirations, or financial limitations* The absence of 
such alternative rcracdics condcm..'is thousands of black children 
to rCi.^iin in racially-isolated and oducati onall y-bankrupt 
schools • 

Con;- Lr:ui:ig iM:cr.:uirc; fur i.cliool intv..grati on und.M oil 
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and wliilc the educational (as opposed to constitutional) 

benefits to be obtained' are unproven, is dangerous. Such 

pressure is slowly eroding the judicial support for school 

desegregation built up over the years. Courts are refusing 

to approve desegregation plans that call for great expenditures 

of monej, time, and effort, and are giving increasing attention 

to the "frustration of innocent Americans v/ho scrape and save 

money to buy a home in a nice residential neighborhood, near 

a public school . . . land] find their plans have been 

„2 

destroyed, by the judgment of a federal court. 

Finally, the insistence, on integrating every public 
schiol that is black, perpetuates the racially demeaning 
and unproven assumption that blacks must have a majority- 
white presence in order to cither teach or learn effectively. 
This assuir-pfcion mars the potential psychological benefit of 
education for blacks by limiting the definition of "integrated 
schools" to 'those v/hich are predominantly v/hito. More 

/ 

' importantly, it casts blacks in the role of subordinates in 
every aspect of the public school process, enabling school 
systems to boast that they have complied with Brown, while 
effectively relegating black children to a status that all 
too frequently is "integrated and unequal." 
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The current massive commitncnt to school integration 
by the national office of the NAACP, the Legal Defense Fund, 
and virtually every. other legal agency v/ith sufficient legal 
and financial resources to effectively represent the educa- 
tional interests of black and other minority-group students, 
is questionable on grounds of: (D historical precedent; 
(2) parental priorities; (3) educational expertise; and 
(4) legal strategics. 

Before reviewing each of these areas in detail, it is 
appropriate — even necessary^ — to respond to the traditional 
charge by civil righits groups th^t any divergence from or 
criticism of their school policy of unconditional integration 
must- be considered antithetical to the interests of black 
people, and ammunition for racists who wish to overturn the 
Brown decision and re-establish compulsory, segregated 
schools . 

I recognize with Professor Charles Hamilton, who stated, 
"... Black people who once worked for desegregated schools 
but who no longer do r.o are viewed as having given up the 
fight, as having joined the white racists, and, indeed, as 
having become black racists and advocates of 'black Power 
soparati:;m' ."^ With Charlci; Hamilton, 1 would respond that 
the socmino r.jmilarity of the sugycT.tionj; contained in 
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this paper to the views of some white segregationists whose 

i 

ultimate goal is to deny educational opportunity to black 
people is an appearance that is unavoidable. I hope to 
show thoi qh that there is a world of difference between 
"separate but equal" schools established over the objection 
of blacks and maintained to insure the inferior character 
of the education they provided, and institutions designed 
.for and responsive to the very i^pecial educational needs 
of black children who either by reason of parental choice 
or legal barriersr^are unable to attend desegregated schools. 

I, Historjcal Precedent 

For at least 175 years before the Supreme Court's 

opinion in Brown, black parents sought good schools for 

their children in the; face of continuing white opposition. 

Because of their minority status and their lack of pov;cr, 

blacks have utilized both separate and integrated schools in 

seeking this goal. For example, the current school crisis 

over desegregation of Boston's public schools did not begin 

in the mid-1960s with the passage of the state's "Racial 

Imbalance Act," but in 1787, when Prince Hall petitioned 

the IccjirJaturc to grant blacks their own educational facilities 

, , ..4 

becaurjc they "now receive no benefit from the free schoo]:;. 
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The Boston requ3St was repeated throughout Hew England 
where most local r.chool cor^nitteos assigned black children 
to separate institutions, when they did not exclude them 
from public schools altogether.^ The::. ..;,hools established 
for blacks were generally so under-funded and inadequate, 
that black parents in increasing numbers sought admission 
to white schools. These efforts were generally unsuccessful, 
except in areas where the exclusion of blacks from the white . 
schoolk would deprive them of a public education altogether. 
In some cases of this character, blacks were ordered admitted 
to white schools. Where black schools existed, however, the 
great weight of authority followed the result in the famous 
Roberts V. City_ofJ3oston case,^ in which the state court 
upheld the school comnuttee's decision to operate separate 
school'/ for blacks. In only a few instances did courts grant 
■ requests of black parents to admit their children to white 
schools. These decisions were prefaced onc^he absence of 
state laws requiring separate schools for black children. 
They usually involved only a few black children residing in 
a predorainnntly white school system. Even these decisions 
were wiped out by the Supreme Court's "separate but equal" 

8 

doctrine in Plor.r.y v. r ergu^. 

For a ha]f century, blacks and their legal representatives 
soucjia wiLhuuL :auch succr.r. to give moanin.j to the "equal" port 
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of the Plossy standard. This experience led to the conclu.sion 
that black children,' v;ith limited exceptions, wo-uld not receive 
an education equal to that provided whites un^oss they attended 
the same schools. This concL-sion, fclicved by Herculean 
efforts and propitious political circumstances, resul.tcd in the 
Brovm decision. The removal of legal protection of racial 
discrimination spurred blacks to efforts that have resulted in 
major educa^.ional gains. 

But despite the progress, the twentieth anniversary of 
Brown finds a substantial percentage of black children still 
attending prcdcSminantly black schools and a largo, if 
unascertainable, num]:.er of black children whose enrollr.ent in 
integrated schools is not proving of educational benefit. 
More progress can and should be made in desegregating public 
school systems in the North and South. But the continuing 
migration of whites from the cities to the suburbs while 
blacks immigrate from the country to the city indicates that 
the number of predominantly black urban school systems will 
continue to grow. Federal courts, in the face of rising 
public and political opponition, have continued to give very 
strong support to minority litigants in school cases. But 
there is growing concern that the outer limits of judic ial 
authority to order school d. vjeg rogation involving long-d^^nco 
tran.';port.<!t.,Lc)n h/ivc \)vcn reached. 



ERIC 
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Justice Powell has already expressed the viev; that long- 
distance busing is not required by the Constitution and serves ' 
to disrupt public education by ignoring the practical and 
educational benefits achieved when children attend conTmunity 
schools near home. In ter^s that seem to foreshadov; a closer 
reviev; of desegregation plans involving busing, Justice Pov/ell 
wrote in the recent Denver school case: "In the cominendable 
national concern for alleviating public school desegregation, 
courts nu-y have overloolied -the fact" that the rights and 
interests of children affecte^ by desegregation programs also 
are entitled to consideration." 

A further indication that the courts are taking a harder 
look at urban desegregation plans involving iTiajo2i_transj20^^ 
coinponcnts are three decisions from Tennessee cities, each of 
which obtained' judicial approval of plans that left substantial 

percentages of black children in heavily black schools. The 

10 

Supreno Court has refused to review any of the three cases-. 
It is fair to add that the Court during the current term has 
also rcfucod to review lov/er court decisions that supported 
school desegregation plans involving busing and other school 

11 

deccgrecjataon measures . 



Civil rJghLj^ groups are placing their hope for continued 
school doGog rogation progross in the urban areas on a scries 
of "metropolitan" ca:;cr. now pendii-.g in Detroit, Atlanta, miQ.^n 
and" ind j anapoTi The pi a i nt i? ?s in those cases" seek court 
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orders requiring urban .an.d suburban school districts to merge 

to facilitate desegregation on a metropolitan basis. The first 

of these efforts failed when an equally divided Supreme Court 

affirmed a lower court order that Richmond, Virginia v/es not 

required to consolidate its school syste:n v;ith that of tv;o 

neighboring counties, despite an impressivf^ district court 

12 

opinion that reached a contrary decision. 

As this is written, civil rights advocates are anxiously 

awaiting an expected decision by the Supreme Court in the 

Detroit school case, where lov/er courts have approved orders 

that v;ould require 53 fschool districts to joir, in Detroit's 

13 

scjiool desegregation plan. In view of the, . ..oser scrutiny 
the Supreme Court has been giving desegregation pl|ans involving 
long distance busing, and considering that Justic:G Pov;ell, 
a critic of such plans, did not participate in i'\.ci 4- to- 4 
Richmcnc; school vote, the chances for a ruling fiivoring 
metropolitan desegregation in Detroit arc not good. And 
even if the Court does affirm the lower court orders, each 
of the 53 suburban school districts is expected to oppose 
any plan that is filed. Such opposition guarantees that 
the Detroit school litigation, already four years old, v;ill 
get lauch older before any meaningful desegregation takes 
place. 

But tho growth ol" blacl*. polilica] po\;or in Detroit 
indicateii. that -.the commuuity- control many -oC Da trait. * blacl:.- 
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leaders have sought sii.ce the rid-1960s, may become a reality. 
Thus, by maintaining flexibility in the means by which black 
children's educations are improved, Detroit may gain its primary 
goal no matter h^-/ the Supreme Court resolves the metropolitan 
suit. / 



\ 



/ 

/ 



\ II. Parental Priorities 



In/view of the, serious obstacles to further school 
desegr^^atiin, particularly in large urban areas, what i? 
the source (if the mahdate under which civil rights groups 
have contin|[icd to pu.^ for school integration? Obviously, 

no public opinion poll of black parental interests is 

i 

feasible, and I woulcl not, argue that ciyil rights leaders 
are obligated to basd their policies on the responses of 
this or that percentage of the black population on any given 
issue. Moreover, there is no doubt that a large percentage 
of blacks, particularly those in' smaller urban or rural 
communities, favor school desegregation as the best hope for 
obtaining quality schools for their children. 

And for good reason. T\^o decades of desegregation 
progress have not ended the society's prediliction to favor 
schools whore whiter, attend'. The advantages of inter-action 
for botli black and white children arc great. And even with 
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^ts 'implicit racial insult, and the educational short-changiny 
that black children often receive in integrated settings, the 
concept of ir^tegrated schools is attractive and in keeping 
with the nation '3 ideals. 

But ideals will not alter the fact that black children 
need ouality schools now, and a growing percentage of their 
number refiide in urban school districts where the chances 
for rceaniigful desegregation before the Brown decision double; 
its age are increasingly bleak. These realities justify at 
least seriqus consideration of alternative raeans of securing 
Brown' a pronise of "equ al educr.ti6 nal opportunity." In fact 
this has not happened, and those outside the "inner circle" 
of civil rights leaders have been severely attacked for even 
■ voicing *th(^ suggestion. 

I suggest that the faiUire to examne policies designed 
to obtain the b^cst__po5siy^_s^^^^^^ whether integrated 

or separate, does not conform with the priorities of .black 
parents . 

Recently, Congressman Andrew Young, a highly respected 
civil rights leader, reported that his young child had been 
assigned to a desegregated school with ill-trained teachers 
and a high percentage of lower-class white children. There 
was a prcdorninanLly black school located cloiicr to Young's 
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home, attended by a large percentage of middle-class 
black children* The schopl had black leadership and was 
involved in a number of impressive educational- programs* 
Young confessed that the situation posed a serious dilemma 
for him, but that /when I found that my belief in integration 
was posing a harm to the educartional future of my child, I 
decided that my child's education was more importa nt than my 
devotion to integration." Young's decision to \i(ithdraw his 
child from the integrated school and place her in the 
predominantly black schbol closer to his home is a decision, 
I suggest, that,. placed in a similar situation, the vast 
majority of black par^ents would follow. 

The' fact is that follov;ing the Brown decision, virtually 
all blacks saw a desegregatqd education as the best hope for 
their children. But the long-delayed implementation of the 
decision, the continuing hostility of the society to its 
implementation, and the less-than-impressive achievenfent 
statistics attributed to black students in desegregated 
settings, all have resulted in a restructuring of the 
parental priorities to read something like: "I would like 
an integrated cduccftion for my child if such is possible 
without serious risk to his physical safety and his 
educational potential." 

It i3 true ao civil rigUtG loaders maintain that 
•they have little difficulizy f inding^ p-^^i^^^if ^^^^ school 
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integration suits, but what they do not add is that parents 
concorned about their children's education are given no 
alternatives to integration. This is not misrepresentation 
on the part of civil rights. ia-v.^ -r^^Wd -tise trtrganizations that 
they represent. For them, no alternative to i r ^on exists 

• III. Educational Expertise 

It may never be known how much the social science 
testimony:' croncferr^ing the adyerse . effects of Segregation on 
r black children contril?utcd to the Court's decision to 
invalidate the "separate but equal" standard as it applie-i 
to public schools. It is certain though that the refusal 

of civil -rights groups to consider alternative's _to_ school 

desegregation cannot bcf based on research data proving that 
desegregation is a clear, educational benefit for black 
children. Efforts to ascertain tfos benefit have been made.. 
As one writer found after surveying the literature: 

Social scientists have forwarded a variety 
of theories to explfiin why racially balanced 
schools should aid or retard learning. Each 

. Jias_iLLffcr£iiJL_ijaplii^ion^^^^^ 

school resources arguing that predominantly 
white schools are better endowed with some 
reJourcc or another, and that equal educational 

• • " opportunity would requircr-giviny minority 

pupils equal access to these .superior rei^ources. 
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These may include pupil-teacher ratio, experienced 
teachers and diversified facilities (the conven- 
tional measure) , or it may include the presence 
of advantaged children who *teach/ their less 
advantaged peers' (the 'peer group learning' 

theory) , or higher expectations and cietter morale 

15 

among teachers in white schools. 

But, available social science research fails even to 

show a relationship between conventional resources and 

achievement, and efforts to ascertain either. a positive or 

negative influence of desegregation have led to inconsistent 

conclusions, or none at all. Thus, Ron Edmonds is justified 

in summarizing the research literature since 1954 as foliows: 

"Under court-ordered integration-, some black pupils do better, 

some Black. pupiU do- about the same, and some Black pupils do 

worse. Therefore, court-ordered desegregation, in and of 

itself,, is an insufficient, and sometimes inappropriate response 

to the present inequity that characterizes public instruction 

1 6 

for Black children." 

^ut it may be argued that social science studie^ are 
an inci'p^ropriate measure in determining the educational 
effectiveness of desegregation for black children. Certainly,— 
existing studies have reached wildly varying conclusions. 
In addition, rosecirch Ev.udies usually define educational - 
attainment by ability or intelligence. These provi;la uncertain 
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measures which vary over time for an individual, and for 
whole groups of children. It is far from certain that tests • 
measure what schools should do, or that the questions they 

r 

ask are not so culturally- related as to make them manifestly 
unfair for all but upper middle-class whites. Moreover, we 
know that school children do not live in a vacuum, and that 
test sdbres are likely influenced by parental achievements, 
class status, health, as well as school quality. Finally, 
surveys and studies of integration efforts are difficult 
to compare because of the absence of adequate comparison of 
control groups, the different statistical procedures followed 
by the investigators, and, all too often, the social outlook 
and pro-formed conc\usionayof the investigator. ^ 
InteVration advoca^ a7e noT di^cou^Fged by th^^ " 

inconclusiveness of integration studies. They simply suggest 
that desegregation requirements not be based on the conflicting 
findings of social science studies. They add that the ^ 
Constitution requires desegregation as a remedy for past 
wrongful segregation, whether or not it has any educational 
value. ,^ 

_[ It is true that a large measure of extemporary school 

desegregation strategy is based on the hope that black kids 
will get what white kids get, if they go where the whites go. 
AS Dr. Kenneth Clark has concluacd: "It is not the presence 
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of the white child per se that leads to higher achievement 

for the Negro child who associates with hi^m in class; it is 

tyie quality of the e duca tion provi ded because the white 
^ - ^^^^ 

child is there that makes the difference. ..." 

These are wise words, and an appropriate basis for 
school policy decisions in those instances where desegregation 
is a reasonable possibility, or where no effective alternative 
to integrated schooling is possible. But the policy-makers in 
civil rights groups recognize no exceptions. For them , there 
can be no effective education in a racially-isolated^chool . 
Today, as in 1954, integration is the only possibility. 
The policy raay well serve the virtue of consistency far better 
than it docs the immediate educational needs of black children. 

;^fter allT there are two p"oinl:s that can be made about 
the available data on integrated education. The first, j 
frequently made by civil rights groups, is that school- 
integration will not adversely effect the educational phieve- 
went potential of white children^ The second, often ignored 
by these spokesmen, is that bla^k schools are not inf(|rior 
simply because thoy are black. , Rather, most are inferior 
because they have been serious/ly crippled by generations -of 
not just enforced segregation, but by what Kenneth C^rk has 
found is the significant correlation between a pafctdrn of 

de privati on in ghetto i;chool:j and a pattern of aclvnn u iao 

" ■ , , 18 

in white urban and suburban '-.chool.';. 

; 16 
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There are, as black educators from Kenneth Haskins to 
the Black Muslims have shovm, inherent, educational 
advantages in black schools, particularly for poor, ghetto 
blacks. To cite but one example, black first-graders from 
ghetto backgrounds with little prior contact with standard 
English are-no-^loss dtFadvafTt-aged - in schools -irnsrsting-^ that" 
they immediately learn to read standard English than are 
children from Chinese-speaking homes whom the Supreme Court 
recently found are entitled to bi-lingual or some other 
special instruction designed to overcome their English 
language deficiency. Programs from Ravcnsv;ood City school 
ir California to the Urban League's Street Academy program 
in New York have shown the educational efficacy of modeling 
schools in accordance with the needs of the students they 
serve. 

Of course, so^ally-induced educational problems can 

7^ . * 

be overcome in integrated settings, but as Kenneth Haskins 

has pointed out, integrated schools consume an inordinate ' 
amount of energy insuring and reassuring whites that the 
presence of blacks in thei r schools will not lower school 
quality. Thus, programs, curriculuror-a«<i-per-^nnaX-.axa — 
selected with the interests and needs of white rather than 
black 'students given priority. VThcre the interests and 
necdtt diverge, and rei;ourcoH arc inadequate to servo, both, 
black children will likely suffer. 

17 
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In black schools, particularly v;here parents have 
learned the value of and been given the opportunity to 
participate in school policy making, full attention can 
be given to the often spccjall. c-o in-terost^a and educational 
needs of black children. Special school committee meetings 
--jtre-not-requ^ired^ before pictures -from Ebony- can be pos^ted.— 
or black dolls added to the kindergarten toy chest. 

The learning- potential in such structures is obvious 
to educators, if not to civil rights leaders with their 
' eyes fixed on integration. But as Dr. Mario Fantini 

suggests, effective black schools may further, not retard, 
the intesiration goal. He suggests: 

Desegregation refers to the physical mixing of 
black and white students; integration refers to 
humans conncctirtg .as equals. Agreeing on the 
goal of integration, one could arcjuc that it is 
necessary for black and other minority groups to 
have a sense of coheaion and identity. This ca^ 
in part be achieved through the control of th^zdr 
ovm institutions. Once blacks attain a stcj^us 
of potency, they will be in a better posxtion to 
coni.cct up with white society as equal/J^ rather 
than as "junior" members. Therefore, such par- 

1 ictpntxTT^ f f orts-arr-dcccntxattzn iLun and 

community control can be viewed as necessary 
steps toward a further stage of integration. 21 
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/ . IV. Legal Strategies 

/ 

/ I 
/^hile it is unlikely that legal scholars will ever 



a^ee on a statement of what the Drov/n decision actually 

^eld, it is certainly clear that the case dees not stand 

for the proposition that every black child is <^ntitled 

either to a seat in an integrated classroom, or to attend 

. \ 

a desegregated school. This question ,v;as removed from the 

\ 

area of legitimate debate by tfie lart paragraph of the 1954 

Brown decision, v;hich postponed until the follov;ing year 

the question of relief for the class v;hose Constitutional 

rights the- Court had found v/ere violated by segregated 

schools. Any lingering doubt on the subject v.'as reinoved 

when, in the second Drown case, the Court rejected IJAACP 

pleas that the schools be ordered to desegregate in^jredi- 

ately, and returned the cases to the generally hostile 

district courts with instructions that desegregation should 

22 

proceed vith "all deliberate speed." 

Even when the Court finally set specific guidelines 
for completion op the school desegregat ion process sixteen 
years after its "all deliberate speed" standard, those 
guidelines, set forth in Swann v. Cha r ! ottc-Mo.cklei^bcrg 
Boar d of I' du cnti on recognivied that segregated housing 
pattcrnr. cliaracteri'/cd metropolitan areas, and stated, 
"In come circumstances certain schools may remain all or 

19 
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largely of one race. ..." Such "one-race" schools are to 
receive the closest scrutiny by the district court to insure 
that reasonable means are not available by which they may be 
desegregated. But 'the Court made clear "that the existence 
•of some small number of one-race, or virtually one-race 
schools v.'ithin a district is not in and of itsg^.,-^^^ ^^^^ 
of a system which still practices s egregation by law." In 
other portions of the Swann opinion, the Court made clear 
that while bus transportation was a permissable means of 
overcor.iing neighborhood segregation, it warned that "An 
objection to transportation of students may have validity 
when the time or distance of travel is so great as to , 

risk either the health of the children or significantly, 

24 

impinge on the educational process. 

This language and the indication in the recent Tennessee 
school cases discussed above that the Court intends to adhere 
to it seem to renove any chance that increasingly large 
numbers of urban black children will experience a desegregated 
education. Again, this conclusion seems valid, whatever the 
supreme Court decides in the Detroit school case. Construing 
the remedies available under Drown an limited to integration 
has thus limited its value to what is likely a mi.iority of 
black children. Such a limitation is not required by the law. 
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' Indeed, the legal leverage of Drovm should be more than 
adequate to enable black parents to make /those changes in 
black schools that will permit them to operate effectively 
for black students. Over the strong resistance of some civil 
rights groups, local bl-.cks in a few areas have begun that 
process. 

in Atlanta, Georgia, a group of black parents and 

CL_i : 

leaders determined last year that the educational interests 

of black children would best be served by not continuing 
school litigation that had achieved only a moderate amount 
of desegregation since its intitiation in 1961. In the 
meantime, a massive white exodus had left the school. system 
almost 70 percent black in student population, but predomi- 
nantly white in policy-making positions. After lengthy 
negotiations, a settlement order was agreed to by the parties 
and approved by the district court that called for im.plemen; 
. tation of a desegregation plan less extensive than the 
plaintiffs were entitled to under the standards set by the 
Supreme Court in the Swann v. C harlotte-Mocklonberg case. 
In return, the black community was given authority to fill , 
a number of administrative positions including the school 
superirtcndenfs job. In their view, compliance with a full 
integration order would have taken several more years, brought 
about an all-black j;chool syr,Lom, and a Pyrrhic integration 
victory. Their hope is that more blacks in top policy-making 
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positions might improve the quality of education their 
children receive, and perhaps even reduce the present 
headlong flight of whites to the suburbs. 

in addition/ Atlanta has a large number of well-educated 
middle-class blacks who, like Andrew Young, live in black 
" neighborhoods; they send thei r-chil^n-^o-predommnt^^^ 
black public schools that they consider as good as any in 
the city, and far superior to the lower-class white schools 
with which they fear any sweeping desegregation order would 
require them. to mix. Thus, for many black Atlantans, imple-. 
r^entation of the long-delayed promise in Brown threatens to 
present a further barrier to their efforts to obtain equal 
educational opportunity. 

' • An appeal by dissident plaintiffs represented by the 
NMCP got .bogged down in procedural issues; this enabled 
the court of appeals to avoid the substantive issue of 
whether blacks (or some of them) may opt for some alterna- 
tive to complete school integration when such plan is deem.ed 
an effective means of providing quality schooling for their 
children. 25 The question is certain to surface in future 
litigation. In many systems, however, black parents are 
likely to make the best deal they can in the negotiations 
procc:;n rather than face the delays, expense, and uncer- 
tainties involved in further litigation. 
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It is not certain how courts will react to challenges of 
"Atlanta-type" school settlement plans. A district judge in 
the Fort V7orth, Texas, case approved continuance of a predom- 
inantly black high school and a jaiddle school located in a 
black neighborhood on a finding that the black parents wanted 
"t^mai^tai^a'coiT^.unity school in which "the self-concept of 



the blacks would be enhanced "by giving them an opportuniti^to 
show their pride in their race and- what they could do if - 
given an opportunity." T he judge c itc6jio_^scs or other 
"authority, but. stated: "It is beyond my cor>^?rehension to • 
presume that the bDacks arc being denied equal rights with 
other races when they know what their rights are and they 
are getting something^ they requested. 

The obvious potential for widespread evasion of Brown 
through the coerced adoption of such plans, particularly in 
small communities, could be reduced by approving plans that 
sanction racially-isolated schools to further special educa- 
tional programs - but only for limited periods of time. 
By requiring frequent review and standards for academic 
accomplishment during the approved period, courts and parents 
could gain some assurance that such "transitional plans" would 
not become the. first stop in a return to separate and unequal 
schools. 

It would alco r.ccin por.niblo to do much more work in 
developing the old "r.eparatc but oquul" concept oi: Vlc^X^ 
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Ferguson , a doctrine that v/as repudiated (but not totally 
abandoned) in Brovn, and v/hich because it was never meaning- 
fully enforced, may take on renev/ed value as a standard of 
equality in those areas v;here the remedy of desegregation 
has proved infeasible under the Sv;ann standards. 

J-ustrce DDuglas suggested the need of such a revival in 

an order denying a stay in a Northern California school case 
a few years ago.*^^ Noting^ that racial isolation in the 
schools is often the result of many factors, he suggested 
that the Plessy doctrine might require a plan under which 
white as v/ell as black studentr. use an inferior high school. 
He deemed such a plan "an acceptable alternative to removing 
the inequalities through an upgrading of the subnormal school." 

Requiring a re-structuring of school financing systems 
is certainly one component in a program designed to equalize 
schools as to educational efficiency, the only standard that 
has meaning to most parents. The Supreme Court's refusal to 
require equalization of school funding formulas in San Antonio 
Independ ent School District v. Rodriguez , 93 St. 1278 (1973), 
reflects more the incomplete research and presentation of this 

litigation than* any inherent defect in this idea^ See 

Serrano v. Pri er.t."^^ But to be beneficial for large urban 

areas, i:chool funding litigation must not merely provide 

the court with data rjhowing tlic adverse effects on cducaLional 
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efficiency of inadequate funding, but must suggest standards 
for remedial legislation that do not place the poorest 
educational systems (which are seldom the most poorly financed 
systems in the state) in worse financial condition than they 
are under current funding laws.^^ In addition, litigation 
that does not encor.pass the "prota^in of disparate sctrotyl 
funding of an intra-district character rewards school officials 
who traditionally have shrimped on funding of ghetto schools 
to pay the higher salaries and honor the requests for books 
and teaching materials coining from more experienced teachers 
who usually are found in the "better" schools serving pre- • 
dominantly v/hite pupils. 

As indicated in the previous section, it is far less 
certain than it seemed in 1954 that racial isolation causes 
racially different outcoi;^.cs, and that racial integration will 
yield rc^cially identical results. The concern in Brown with 
the associational consequences of segregation remain, but 
these concerns have never been crucial to judicial decision- 
making as the "all deliberate speed" concept and limits on 
busing show. Thus, it is unlikely that future decisions on 
the validity of Atlanta-type plans will continue the Drown 
assumptjon that appropriate black pupil performance must be 
preceded by black pupils being nixed with wliitc pupils. 
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There is an indication of v/hat courts may dc in the 
ill-fated litigation to save the Ocean Hill--Brownsville 
conununity school experiment after the New York school beared 
decided to abandori it. Deeming the Ocean Hill plan an I 

t 

educational experiment - that the state should be able to /try 
i:o improve school cf feet i^/eness, the -court said: 

But the State should not be put into a consti- - 

tutional straight- jacket , forbidding it from 

attempting other experiments. The alternative 

to segregation was some form of integration 

that was the clear alternative. There if; rio 

such obvious solution to the education problems 

of the large cities. The State should not be 

prevented from ending one experiment and trying 

others, if the action is taken in good faith, 

32 

without_dj_ocriirjLD.atQry intent or rcsult_. 

- 

Judicial decisions are far more likely to be based on 
present circumstances than on past precedent. This is par- 
ticularly truG in the politically-sensitive area of school 
desegregation, where school integration remedies have cut 
deeply into the reserve of public confidence and respect 
required by the courts for effective functioning. Most 
courts do not want to abandon the goals of Drown, but they 
need help in far.lnoning remedies for paf^t racial deprivation 
that offer real promise without the politically disruptive 
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and educationally-suspect plans that rely totally on balancing 
the races in each public school. This help regrettably is 
not likely to cone from the national civil rights groups, the 
only legal representatives nov; before irhe dburts with the 
necessary technical and financial resources. 

Thus, it is today impossible to carry out Ron Edmonds' 
call for a redefinition of "integration so as to make it 
more culturally democratic and thus more educationally 
effective. . . ."^^ Edmonds sees such redefinition as ulti- 
mately depending on developing effective instruction for 
majority black schools. I suggest that a great many black 
parents share Edmonds' view. It will be interesting, although 
expensive in educational terms, to n®te h ow much more time 
must pass before the notional civil rights groups sce_what 
should be apparent to all. 
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Ron Edmonds : Let me make just a few remarks by way of introduction and intent. 
The people in this room represent a multitude of disciplines, worl^settings, 
backgrounds, and experiences, and that is quite aeliberate. The one thing that 
Is not in the room is unambiguous, straightforward opposition to Derrick's 
position. That is, obviously, I do not expect that all of us fully subscribe. 
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•Ither In every particular, or in general; to the posrtion~that Derrick is 
putting forward. But our interest was in a critique of Derrick's position, but 
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wlthln some general acceptance of the legitimacy of the discussion as a proper 
discussion. Then, beyond that, our further ' -est In the subject Is: What 
are the Implications of the question that Derrick raises? What are the Implica- 
tions of the questions he raises for each of the disciplines or work settings 
or experiences that you represent? That Is to say, we don't have to stay within 
the confines of the law, we don't have to stay within the confines of academia, 
and we don't have to stay within the parameter, that Derrick set forward. And 
I am very much interested in the implications of the questions that Derrick raised 
in the context of the separate kinds of experiences and perspectives that you 
represent. Hnally. and I'm going to repeat this at the end, but it's In some 
respects the most important part, we're also very much interested that you should, 
at some point/and if you don't I'll ask you again at the end I want to know 
what Is In your judgment the proper work to be done In pursuit of the issues, 
questions, perspectives, and possibilities that are raised by Derrick's paper 
and his discussion? Having said that, I think that the group Is manageable enough 
so that I'm not going to be as organized as we might be, unless It turns out. 
for reasons of pursuing some particular question, there Is some value In that. 
Derrick; I'd like to start It all up by re-raising the question .that Ruby Martin 
posed early In the discussion. How did you raise It, Ruby? 

Ruby Hartln ; In sort of two different concepts: f I rst one bei .g, how do we begin 
to legitimize our concerns that there are some viable alternatives to forced 
Integration and that it isn't an all-or-nothing proposition. I'm particularly 
concerned that we not destroy the people who have been. In the forefront of the 
Integration movement, because I think they are needed for some very specific 
kinds of roles. I think we are In a pluralistic society. That education already 
reflects. And some of us have the responsibility to accept youngsters where 
_ ^y_are-and^ry -to -deal with -them_where they are. and_where JAex' re VLklW to 
remain. But we still arc Illegitimately the black racist, separatist, or some- 
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thing or other, and there ought to be a way that we can get rid of those notions. 
The other thing I was concerned about was trying to develop a laundry list of 
the Issues that affect black youngsters, no matter where they are, whether they're 
tn a desegregated school. Integrated school, or segregated school, because I think 
those Issues are going to have to be dealt with down the line and some of us 
have the responsibility to do It. 

The' other thing I said was that somebody has the responsibility to re-examine 
the factual situation now as opposed to 1954 u^ to a certain point when we were 
in the hot throes of pursuit of school desegregation, because the situation 
has changed radically. We're dealing with different kinds of youngsters in 
terms of class, economics, the percentages, and the whole bit. ^. 
Barbara Jackson ; Can I try out an idea? We've got to find some other ways to 
legitimize, as Ruby suggests. ! think universities are institutions that can 
do that through research. One of the things that I would push Is that we not 
keep reacting to the Jenckses or the Je^isens. ct aK i think we Just go c':w.i 
a narrow path that started out with Dred Scott's dectsion.i'' We wi 1 1 never become 
human beings If we start on the premise that we're property. I think all the 
labels that were added to us after that first one are all out of that same train 
of thinking. We've been deprived and disadvantaged and culturally this and that. 
ioM continue to try to live up to and make yourself 6ver into that sort of legit- 
imate person. It seems to me that's a terribly fruitless path and maybe was 
originally, but now to keep going down that way is totally useless for any of 
us who want to find some new answers. I maintain it started out as "niggers 
a's a piece of property" and "you'll never be a human being," and now we must 
start on a totally different tack, based on the ideas of anthropologist Charles 
Valentine. The "culturally different," the "culturally deprived," arc not accu- 
rate labels of what bLack folks Jn Ali^^Iv A^y.* had to deal with. ^Butjtj^s_ 



Footnote Ored Scott decision 
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really a du3l socl^llzatlon-culturallzatlon process that was simultaneous. It 
was not either/or. All of us that grew up, no matter where, grew up both within 
a black culture of some kind and a white majority culture. There was a difference 
in degree and maybe quality of how you dealt with those two. But If we think 
back Into all the kinds of experiences we had, the two worlds u-ere really quite 
separate. The overlap Is where the difference came. Por some of us, the overlap 
became so comfortable that we knew which role to play appropriately In each 
culture. When yoa go to the fraternity party with all black folks, you act one^ 
way and you're very comfortable and you may choose that. If you're going to be 
in HEW, and you've got to deal with that world of people and what not, you know^ 
how to do that. I maintain that a lot of the black kids that were taken Into 
colleges In the late '60's, who had not been acculturated sufficiently In the 
white majority culture, only knew one response to that, which was hitting out, 
the confrontation thing. They hadn't learned a variety of strategies that kids 
growTng up In middle-class-orlented, college-oriented black families taught 
them, like you teach all culture, not explicitly but Implicitly. So that when 
bunches of them came, they really didn't know how to deal with all the kinds of 
things they were faced with because they hadn't been given enough practice In 
doing it. We need to take a Iook at the dual cultural Izatlon and the positives 
that the kids In the ghetto do learn and how they have already learned, t.ot the 
labels haven't been put on It. Go see Claudlne. A whole lot of It Is realW 
one of the better done movies In terms of social message. One Illustration had 
to do with the whole thing about math — that black kids don't know math. So 
the kid Is shooting craps with the garbage man, and he Is adding In his head 
how much he's making and how much the bet Is, this, that, and the other; adding, 
subtracting, and multiplying all at the same time. The garbage man says to him 

__.^^hen-they-get-of^ tht^ir -kn^,"\^ mich-4&^-\-^-y6iiJ''-^ 

him like that. And the garbage man say5,"The teacher In school said you didn't 
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know no math." We have neglected to look at what kids bring out of their black 
culture that can be used to change the way they're taught. It's not easy, but 
It seems to me that that starts on a very different premise, that If kids come 
to school and everybody there says they have a deficit, that they're disadvantaged, 
then they are, therefore. Inferior. And I can't really figure out any way to 
teach them because they can't talk. 

jtn, Oyer : I would like to Indicate what my particular Interest and role Is as 
the representative of the foundation that Is responsible for the support of a great 
deal of the work which I think we now have been forced to respond toj such as 
Jcncks' work. I might add, just parenthetically, that I was not responsible 
for the position that was taken. That took place before 1 got tbere. But I've 
been trying to deal with the fallout of It since. It's Interesting to note the 
way In which a kind of strategy, although It wasn't a conscious strategy and It 
didn't flow from or to one particular Institution, began with the publication 
of the U.S. Office of Education Report by James Coleman In 1966. Pairtly In 
response to that, there was a seminar held In cooperation with this Institution 
In early '67. And from that grew a number of major research efforts, some o^ 
them funded by private sources, some of them by public sources, all having to 
do with the questions raised by the data that was produced by the Coleman Report 
and the conclusions of that report. Now It's not my proposal that Carnegie Cor- 
poration or anyone else support In perpetuity a black reformulation or re-analysis 
of that same data. But I think It might be appropriate for the Corporation to 
be Involved In a major way In supporting what I would call the development of 
a strategy that at least partly Impinges on those conclusions that reflect the 
Interests of others who have been well described by Ron. So part of my Interest 
here today Is In seeing how the questions that are raised by Derrick may become 

-Wt-of-r-r«ealxK-strWgy-wht^ can-be ^^^^ 

of New fork. We currently have a grant to the NAACP to help In the Detroit case. 
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I was pleased to support that grant and to make that recommendation. I think 
It's a good grant. But I would like to think that there are other parts of that 
same strategy which we would also be able to take an tnjformed view of and be able 
to help. 

Betty Nyangonl: I'd like to try to respond to your Initial question. Derrick. 
Mm not sure that all of the civil rights leaders, in fact, would maintain the 
position that Integration Is the end. Maybe we should start a dialogue and Just 
see on what grounds we can agree and what kinds of issues we can work for together. 
Mm not quite sure that we'll coine out as separate as perhaps we expressed It 
this morning. 

Charles Moody : I think that Ruby's laundry 1 1st Is craclal . We, have not really 
paid enough attention to those Issues that are vital, regardless of the kind of 
environment In which the student attending school finds himself. For one thing, 
we have to look at the whole notion of student rights. That's crucial In wh»tr 
ever kind of situation a student may be In. We have to look at teachers and 
their attitude toward students, because as t look at union contracts or association 
contracts, t haven't seen. In any of my experience, any contract that has any 
clause or anything In there that speaks directly to the benefit of kids. And 
I say that being well aware of that old notion that If you have happy teachers, 
well paid teachers or whatever, then that automatically has some correlation 
with the benefit to kids, t think we ought to follow up on getting a dialogue 
between the civil rights leaders and spokesmen and attorneys to see what areas 
we all agree on. to avoid being lost In the negotiations. In other words, what 
Is It that we all want to move forward on for black students?- We do have some 
common goals and some common tasks that are crucial to us. t think H Is critical 
that we approach It from that point of view, rather than where we're different. 
" Let*s~lobk at v*ere we'Te^a^ 
Ruby Martin: Let me say for the record that Jack Greenberg and those people have 
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not razzed ne out of the civil rights community. I still consider myself a civil 
rights person. It's just that I have arrived at the position where I think there 
are th,ree or four different ways to deal with the same problem. They have a 
role, 'and I have a role. If dialogue will Identify those roles and help us work 
It out, I'm all for that. At this point, I think that those of us who are 
concerned about some other Issues don't have our stuff together, as the boys 
say. We need to figure out what It Is and where we want to go and how we plan 
to get there. Right now, they have all the chips, they have the precedent, they 
have the cases, you know, and they have one step laid out after the other. If 
you lose In Atlanta, the next step Is a metro suit, and I suppose the next step 
Is a state-wide suit. I mean, I don't know. But those of us -^me In particular ■ 
who deal with a school district that Is ninety-seven per cent black, that Is 
likely to be that way for the next twenty years - we're grappling with the 
Issues. I can't begin to deal with them because I haven't Identified them all. 
And I think Chuck Is right. Some of our Issues are also non-negotiable, and 
they're not for trade-off purposes. They're real. That's the kind of posture 
we are going to have to assume In order to get on with It. 

Ron Edmonds ; I would like to press some of you to answer those questions, right 
here, now. I don't think It takes much for us to agree that we oyght to look 
for points of agreement and we ought to see where the openings for dialogue exist. 
But I don't want to leave that as Just an abstract Inquiry. 

Derrick Bell ; I had some material In the footnotes that qualifies as It should 
be qualified. I guess Betty was qualifying It, that not all civil rights leaders 
believe In Integration and that's absolutely true. The Atlanta situation Is 
certainly Illustrative of that and our own experience Is Illustrative of that. 
I think the Detroit suit really grew out of a lengthy five, six year effort to 
get-^^bSHTunrw controrof tTi-e-s^^^^ lot of poltlrixat" shenanigans befell - 

that effort, and somebody In the midst filed this overall school desegregation 
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sult which initially was a school desegregation suit within Detroit. The rumor 
has U that some of the opposition, the school board, suggested bringing in these 
suburban communities. Then the plaintiff said, "feah. yeah, that's a good idea." 
When you have to take your strategy directions from the other side, it's not 
"ery good. But it's true that there are any number of leaders, particularly 
closer to the grass roots section, who are not all or nothing on integration. 
It Is also fair to say that the people who really control most of the money, 
the HAACP and the Legal Defense Pund, were In most of the suits. And some of 
the spinoffs, like the Law and Education Center, are pretty well committed to 
the Integration Ideal. Not only that, but they don't want to hear anything else, 
and I am not sure, based on my experience (and I hope someone wUl be able to 
tell me I'm wrong), that sitting down with them is going to be very productive. 
In terms of reason. How, if you have some political clout, that might be dif- 
ferent. "Sit down with us and let us reason together." The Clarence Mitchells 
of the viorld are not going to change. 

Barba ra Jackson : Uould it be any different if you went to them with something 
specific like the Atlanta pact? Here's a black superintendent and a majority 
black board. The roles are so new and so different that we need to look and 
see what they're doing and how these other fifty-odd majority black population 
city school systems are going to do. In other vx^rds, don't refute what they've 
been doing, don't try to argue on that basis, but start out on a whole other 
tack, like I would like to do with the whole culture deficit model. Hot try to 
rt^act back to the Jencks thing, not try to say, don't talk about integration. 
We've got some whole new different situations. Here are some Ideas on how to 
deal with the majority black school system, the majority black board. What do 
you do? 
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When I was at Houston's International School Boards' convention, some single 
black board members talked to the rest of the black-board members. What do you 
do when you're the only black board member In a white system with everybody else? 
Among other things, they said, "Make a coalition with the weakest white person 
on the-board so they goof up themselves." In other words, don't try to team 
up. It was that kind of a dialogue that the black school board members were having 
with each other, sharing some strategies. Maybe they, being the civil rights 
leaders, are not as cognizant of the changes that have gone on. There were at 
least two or three hundred black school board members at that school board con- ^ 
ventlon. That black caucus managed to get a staff person, paid by the National 
School Boards, to help them do their work. Now that's uome real ^ol I tl cal clout. 
That's a whole different scene than In '51. when we probably didn't have any 
school board members elected, right? 

Ron Edmonds : I want to put this conversation In a context before It goes much 
farther, because we're using phrases like "we" and "they" and "Integration" as 
though that were the substantive alternative to something that Isn't In the 
room. I don't think that's what's going on. My perception of the perspective 
of this group Is that most people here, when they ma1^ reference jto Integration, 
are talking about Its efficacy as an Instrument of social equity! That ought 
to be kept separate from the question of whether or not any or all black people 
are entitled to access to Integrated circumstances. This exchange Is not Intended 
to suggest a separatist position. It Is not Intended to recommend; It Is surely 
not Intended to coerce or cajole or otherwise espouse a separatist position. 
for our purposes here, the context In wnlch words like "Integration" and "majority 
black" are used. Is a context which reflects the most efficacious posture to 
have when the purpose Is Improving the delivery of the public and social services. 
T^hink that'T~the context now. 

Robert Mitchell : Ron Indicated this morning that I'm sort of a minority here 
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as a board member* , 
Ron Edmonds ; fou're the minority because you're the establishment. 
Robert r^ltchell : Right. I notice you cleared that up for the tape'.. Let me 
just gli^you a little bit of information. Mm|at a particular point as a board 
member and as an individual. My school district is in Wilmington, Delaware, 
whose population is h5 percent black. My school district is 02 percent bfack. 
y are in the midst of a desegregation suit. The ca5e has been argued and it 
Is before the U.S. District Court now. We are expecting a decision momentarily. 
This Is a metro suit. ACLU and the NAACP put together a number of plaintiffs 
for a suit against the slate. My board chose two y^ars ago to support that suit 
and, to join that suit. In that suit, I believe the jpla Intl ff s have $1,000. 
When my schooLdlstrlct moved Into It. my school dli^trlct added $10,000 publicly 
to. that suit, anc* we have paid $50,000 so far. We have taken a position and 
hired attorneys aad fought a very strenuous suit, and I think we will probably . ^ 
win. I was not for my board joining the suit. I am not for a total desegregation 
school district. I realize that in our district we have some very particular 
problems because of social economics as well as racially. But I came here to 
give my position and also to see what I can learn that could help me In dealing 
with this as we come down to the wire. Our school district will more than likely 
be asked to submit a plan If we are victorious In the suit, and at this point, 
on this level, we will probably be victorious. Pour months ago. I assumed the 
position of president of the board. As I Indicated this morning, two years ago 
the prcsl^dent of the board, who was black and former president of the NAACP of 
Wilmington for four years, and our superintendent. Dr. 0. Jackson, were both 
vlry strong advocates of a desegregation school district. At that time I raised 
Issue with them, and I argued very strenuously with both of them and the rest 
of th"e"board. I also l.idrcatTd to my board, which had'tliree"mrnorl ticV (they " 
were m^ilorltles there, three white people on our board), that my children were 
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golng to a predominantly white schaol district with the white power structure, 

and they were getting what I considered an adequate academic education, but that 

I would not be fighting for desegregation. I would support that school district 

as It was, and if I felt that they should have other Icinds of social .input, I 

would foster that through our own family social life. But what Iclnd ofthings 

can we do? I'd Just lilce to Indicate something chat I've been worlcing towajd 

in the four months that I've been president, and I could use some reaction to 

> 

It and maybe some direction. 

I have takfen the position of developing what I call an affirmative action 
plan with the city government, the teachers' union, and the business sector. 



"iS^TaUo taken the poslTion that my main role as a board member Js. r(ot ^for the 
direct education of the children, but to respond to the adult, of my community, 
the parents of the children, as well as the business sector, because they are ^ 
the ones who, in effect; either elect or appoint a school board to hire some chle: 
school educators to implement an educational program that would benefit :he . 
students and thus benefit the community. And I've taken tha position with which ^ 
you may disagree. I felt that by the school system responding dIrectlyV the 
ne5ils-of the community, and when I say community I mean the children, they'.ve 
overrooi-^ the parents In" many cases, and they have dealt the par^nt^ out e^cept- 
IVr.th^>e programs with the federal government, such as In Title I and other fed- 
eral programs, which have indicated a certain majority of parents be In the 
decision making bodies. I felt that In doing so, particularly, a lot of the . . 
as was Indicated this morning, the middle >^ss blacks have been left out of 
giving direction to the educational system in the urban areas. I also feel that 
In a minority school district, such as Wilmington, that the educators look toward 
where the children have come from - poor families, poor educational backgrc^unds 
and they tried to develop an educational program for those types of directions 
rather than, as I feel, in n lot of our white suburban districts, they look where 
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the child has to go. They look at what the community needs and what they expect 
those children to deal with when they have finished their educational experience 
and tried to develop an educational experience that would best support that l<ind 
of direction. As I said earlier, I've been pursuing an affirmative action plan, 
/ which has gott'^n me into a lot o? troijble in my own black community. The civil 
rights activists feel that it is unnecessary because we should be fighting for 
pure integration, which would mean tha\ our school districts in Newcastle County 
would become 20 percent black and 80 pJrcent white. The community school control- 
/n^rs think that I'm selling out the black community. Sb I'm in the middle, and 
battle's just beginningV I feel that in order for the schools to succeed, 
we need toTdentify more closely with the p Meal structure and with the business 
areas. And I've gone to them and set up meet, .gs between us, and I've said, 
"I don't want any money. What I want is a guarantee of Jobs for the students 
who are graduating from my schools." Wilmington, Delaware, is surrounded by 
white suburban areas and the industry in our area, the business areas, are hiriing 
people from the suburban districts and are basically ignoring the young peoplej 
wKo are graduating from the Wilmington schools. And I've said, "fou've become 
irresponsive to the city and the city has lost confidence," and thus they havcj 
lost an interest in their own students when in fact, they^ve Identified that 
their students are not going to college. As long as a child is going to college, 
the parents are right therr behind them and know what they're dolng,jand know 
what they're trying to accomplish. >ut once they identify that a^ild is not 
going to college, they're not sure where he's going to go. They're not sure 
what kind of job he's going to get. And in many cases, they lose the kind of 
Interest and the kind of fostering support that the child still needs. So I've 
•sked that they identify jobs that they hire high school graduates for, that 
they give us the requirements for those jobs, and that we In the Wilmington 
achool system will try to develop programs in our schools to gear our students 
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toward meeting these job needs. 
Ruby Martin ! That's dlsgracefull 

Robert Mitchell : -When I say this, I am trying to establish some kfnd of relation- 
ship Which is not in our district and our city now. I'm trying to identify job 
areas, meaningful job areas, so that people can move into" these industries and 
move up into these companies. And in so doing, I feel that we can develop some 
confidence in the parents as to where their children can go and how they can 
achieve if they are not going to college and can also instill into the students, 
areas that they can get jobs in. Por instance, in our district - a big business 
area -- for some reason or other, we put out' only about five students a year 
who can qualify as secretaries. To me that doesn't make sense, with all the 
secretarial jobs that are offered in our district. And for some reason, our 
schools are not meeting the kinds of needs that are there. But I'm trying to 
develop an affirmative action program that can meet some of these need.s. I don't 
mind your disagreeing, but I do need some feedback, and I do need some reaction 
to tt. 

Chuck Hoody t I don't think your affirmative action program has to be an either/or 
kind of thing. I think one of the pitfalls that this may lead to Is that you 
want to really court the business. I hear you coming from two places, one as 
an educator, but more so as a politician, fou want to get seme kind of a rela- 
tionship with the business and political arena which may be good and Is good, 
but you're saying that in order to do that, you'd have to not look at the needs 
of. or the Input of the students. Those ought to be In some way married, fou 
have to get the Input of the students as well as try to work with whatever the 
other segment of the community is. But the biggest thing that disturb* me is 
that what industries may say the job market is, or available now, will probably 
be outdated and obsolete by the time those students you are training get out. 
One ought to train students to have other kinds of skills that will allow chem 
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to adapt and function at soniething different. But to say that right now In , 
Wilmington. Oelsw.rf.. thare are t^se kinds of jobs, and fifteen years from now 
they may not be in existence y/. . AUo. I don't l<now if you meant it this 
way. but it came through to Me that you were trying to set up the Wilmington 

schools as a terminal l<ind of education. 

/ 

Hitche,n j Ho. no. no. 

Chycl; ftoody : It came to me as if the only l^ind of horizon that students coming 
through the Wilmington schools wo-ild be — 

/Ruby Martin ; Since I said "disgraceful" in the middle of the presentation. I 
feel, a responslbtl I tyJto_ fol low It up. The first thi ng I'd like to ask Is. what^ 
Is your bargaining posture for going to the business community? say. "I 

want this." anr< you will get what? Those guys don't deal on the basis of "I 
want" unless you're ready to give up something. But the reason I said It's 
disgraceful Is because you seem to be assuming that everybody coming through 
the Wilmington school system Is going to be there forever. And schools shouli^. 
It seems to me. not train people, but educate them so that they can .develop thelf 
own choices. And you cp:.' just say that these are the kinds of options that are 
out there. If you want to no. if you want to be presiden^t of X corporation, 
you have to have thase ...nds a<= skills. We're In a very UlTe society.' Peoplir 
move all the time. That's an option we have as citizens of this country. The 
Idea of training .omeo.e for any job anywhere Is repulslveto me because I think 
that's what has happened traditionally. In very subtle ways, young black girls 
In the South were trained to take care of white babies and to take care of the 
homes of white people. And as far as I'm concerned, this Is just another cut 
above that» 

Ron Edmonds : I want t., try to put your concern In the context of a question 
that, m my Judgment, would combine the broad Issue of the discussion, and your 
particular and proper expression of the practical needs of somebody who's In 
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a decision making position In a school district. In the context of desegregation, 
what are the circumstances under which a school district In the United States 
that Is. and Is likely to remain, majority black, can offer pupils, as a conse- 
quence of their participation In the school district, those sets of choices that 
give them a lot of things? I'll give you examples. One;; give them the choice 
Of continuing to participate In educational activities, both on a secondary anc. 
post-secondary level. Two, give them choices about vocation, avocation, occupation, 
profession, and all the rest. Three, give then choices In terms of their repre- 
senting resources that are useful to the community of which they are a part, or 
are useful to a community of which they might become a part. I 9° 
but I sus^Thl^ that's eno^ughT fou see. Bob has described a particular response. 
I want to make the question general. What, In your collective judgments, are 
the circumstances under which answering the question of who controls the schools 
mays^be partly an answer to whether or not students accumulate choices that are 

\ 

! \ 

most; Mseful to them? 

Rubylhkrtln ; Another part of the answer Is that they know how to read, how to 
write, and^iow to enumerate • 

Ron Edmonds ; Can I set that down? I want to put that on the list right there, 
that lady just answered tRe question rn- thfi-foHowlng way^ one of-the charac 
terlstlcs of school .districts that successfully serve students Is' that they learn 
to read, to write, and to count. 

Robert Mitchell ; Let me respond. I feel fairly secure In my position, and I 
feel that I'm doln fwhat 1 should be doing In Wilmington. But I could use 
some direction; I could use some education. 

Bea Miller ; Is continuing education part of your program? If you have specific 
jobs, do you allow people to come In and out of school at will without onus put 
on them to make the return? Are you working on money being provided for these 
kinds of returns? 
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Rob ert Mitchell: Right. In fact, we' re even trying to get beyond /ihe state 

■ / 

says that after 21 years of age, the public education system dr/es not owe a 
citizen anything, and therefore, anything you could give hy( after that in the 
regular day school, he has to pay for him?elf. We have/just tnrown th«t back 
In the state's face, and we have graduated students /n the last couple of years 
who were twenty-two and twenty-three years of agei And the state said, "Well, 
they owe $1'»00 and something," and we said, sue us fcr it, because he's 

getting h.s degree,/' And they can come bank. I indicated that I put my onus 
on the parent in the community rather than the child. I guess my position is 
that the parent will look after th e child , and the parent has a concern for his 
child. And if I can support the parents' concerns and the parents' needs, then 
I'm supporting the child. That's just where I am there. I'm not Ignoring the 
child, and I hope. that my schools aren't Ignoring the child. But I'm saying, 
as a board member, that I'm concerned about the parents and their concerns and 
their needs and their ambitions for their children. And I'm not in any way Ignor- 
ing the child. When I say training, and that may not be a very good word to 
use, I'm not really trying lo use the word training, I'm really talking about 
the number of unemployed people in Wilmington, that we do, in fact, deliver 
the kind of education and the kind of experience that they canhavc achaice 
of either going to college, or in fact, get jobs in the community that they 
live I'.i. The kinds of Jobs that are available, I vx,uld say, are available In 
comr.unltles pretty well throughout the east coast. 

Ruby Hartln : What are the new curricula Introduced as a result of your agreement? 
And I'll come right out, what price did you pa-' for It? 

Robert Mitchell : I haven't paid any price because I haven't Implemented anything 
yet. As I said, I've just become president four months ago. I have not Imple- 
r.nted any curricula. That will be pretty much up to the educators to develop 
curricula. I'm not going to really deal with training because I'm not trying 
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to train anybody. But I am concerned that we get our share of the Jobs In my 
area, which we are not getting now. I'm Interested In trying to fulfill seme 
of my community's. needs to get some jobs that they have not, In the recent past, 
gotten. 

Chuck Moody ; So what you're really doing is saying to Industry, these are the 
students we have available, and do you have some Jobs to match them? 
Robert Hitchell t No, I'm not saying that. 

Ron Edmonds ; I would like to put another question. Is the fact that a small 
portion of graduates of the Wilmington schools are not taking Jobs a function 
of what happens to them In school, or Is It a function of the attitudes and 
behaviors of the people who hire people In Wilmington? If It tucns out to be 
a function of the attitudes of the employers, then modifying the schools won't 
make any difference. 

Robert Mitchell ; I think it's both right now. 

Walter McCann ; What is It they want? Has anybody told you? Have any companies 
responded and said, "We have this kind of job, and we need this kind of training"? 
Robert Mitchell ; Right now we're setting up dialogue, and I want to know what 
kinds of jobs are open. They're hiring anybody with just a high school experience, 
-you-knovT anybodyr -State troopers, cotmty pol Ice, c4ty po»+ce,- 4%-+ntereste4»^ 
We have one black country policeman. I recruited him five years ago, and there 
hasn't been another since. 

Ruby Martin ; That's politics, not training. That's how much clout you have, and 
how much pressure you can put on. Based on the kinds of things we have In our 
country 

Robert Mitchell ; Well then, we need some clout, some political clout. All I 
wan. to do is see that some jobs come forth. There are a lot of jobs t^^at we 
should be getting that have e lot of Input and a lot of pressure In the community 
that we just aren't getting. 
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Marnoret Simms : I wont to get back to Walter's question, which I don't think- 
you really dealt with. And that Is. of the Jobs that are available, what do 
they say they want that apparently your students aren' t -getting? Are you golng^ 
to try to identify what those things allegedly are? 

Robert Mitchell : Not only identify. I'm going to be concerned about what kind 
of testing processes they're using, what kind of qualifications. If we can get 
an agreement, then I want to be able to have our people who are we\versed in 
this area, examine and re-examine the qualifications, the testing processes, 
and things like that, and bring it down front. 

Walter McCann : The transcript up to this point will not show that I am the only 
non-black sitting around the table. Although I see Bob Pressman over there. 
So I don't think I should be commenting on what strategies ought to be. That 
seems to me to be somebody else's concern. It's your concern. They are, after 
all. to some extent political strategies. But I am trained as a lawyer, and I 
do work with the Graduate School of Education, so I think I have some things, 
at least some questions, that are relevant from a more technical point of view 
once yob move in th.t direction. And the reason I was Intrigued by the strategy 
you've chosen is that it is partly technical and partly not technical. I wouldn't 

- -b^sur^rTsed-TT-yoiran-an^u^rw^ that you d^dn'-t W-to 

have. That is to say. once these people specify what It is that they want, I 
would be surprised if it goes very far beyond reading, writing, and enumerating. 
I would be astonished If they could really specify anything more than that kind 
of very minimal skills and finishing high school. So I think that it would 
be very Important if they would establish standards like that and say what they 
need. It's obviously important from a legal point of view, as well as an edu- 
catlonal point of view. It seems to me that this kind of thing leads Into the 
whole Griggsi/ area, if you can get people to say what It is they think they 
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have to have In order to hire somebody to produce on the job, then It seems to 
me you've laid the ground for at least two things. One Is, If they do hire, 
then you've got some basis for examining their productivity on the job and pro- 
motional practices. Second, If they don't hire, you've got grounds for saying, 
"Well look, our students are meeting those criteria and the only possibility, 
therefore. Is that there are racial reasons." Then It seems to me that you're In 
an area where lawyers and educators can help you In a very technical way. So 
having chosen that strategy. It seems to me that there really are some real 
avenues open to you. I can't tell you If that's a better strategy than an 
Integration strategy. I don't know the answer to that question. This strategy, 
on Its fac^ls not wrong^.~"The question "^^ther It's betuFlh^lnother 
strategy Is a different question, 

^<ary Berry ; I'm reminded In this discussion of the debate, the mythical debate, 
between Washington and DuBols about black education and about economic equality 
and political equaUty at a time when blacks did not have either. But they kept 
debating about It and forming movements and doing all kinds of things. I'm also 
reminded that In the Brown case^^in conference, when the decision was being 
-argued, all the discussion about this question of Inferiority. And none of It 
-was-about what--equal education was oi^^nythlng like that. That's what they 
$-!d In the conference, but when they got to the decree, all of the discussion 
during the framing of the decree was about what Is equal education. And the 
Justices, In fact, said, "Well we don't know what equal education Is, but what 
we can do In order to frame the decree Is just simply Insist that blacks have 
access to whatever It Is whites have, and whether that Is equal education or not 
we don't know, because the education people don't seem to be able to tell us." 
Mow, so long as you're talking about constitutional rights and Vegal questions 
and you opt for the Int egratlonlst position of the civil rights people, whoever 

Footnote Brown 
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they are. then you. don't have to answer the question, "What is equal education?" 
But If you start doing what Derrick is suggesting, and what, I guess, we're all 
talking about, and stVt talking about education, and our children have to be 
educated, you first recognize that you're talking about something di fferent- f rom 
what the civil rights lawy^s are talking about, so you really don't have any 
argument with them. That's Vferei.t. It's not the same thing. Second, this 
Is not really a legal question\ It is a question of what is equal educational 
opportunity. What is of educatidtial benefit? What is quality education? I 
did some research when I was in la\ school on the question of financing public 
education and how you got equal ity_of^ financing. That was before the Rodriguez 
case. I could figure out how to fashion a remedy, a decree so tijat a judge 
could order that there be equality, but every time I got ready to write down 
what was going to make it equal so that he could announce that, I couldn't figure 
out what it was. And I read all the educational literature* and .1 kept writing 
down these things, and I never did get what was going to make education equal. 
J5o we want to say then that civil rights lawyers can do their thing and we don't 
need to contend with them. We will concede that It's a different Issue. But 
what we need Is some kind of a think tank, some kind of money to fund some ap- 
proaches to developing an answer to the question of what is equal educational 
opportunity, what Is of educational benefit, which I don't think white people 
even know. Before Brown, you didn't need to know, and they didn't need to know 
either, ^ou just did whatever you did, and everybody went and had access to it 
since Brown. But If we're going to deal this way, then maybe wi^' 1 I have-f 6 answer 
those questions. We should say we're setting ourselves up to try to answer those 
questions. That seems to me something that keeps us from fighting. 
j|,n Dyer ; tou mentioned a point that I want to correct. They are addressing 
those questions. I have In my files several proposals that Carnegie Corporation, 
among others, is acting on. They are neither racist nor bad research. They deal 
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specifically with the same sets of questions you are raising. Hve years from 
now. or even two years from now, we might come to address some of these same 
questions and find ourselves even further behind with respect to a Icnowledge of 
what quality education Is all about, what It really takes In a classroom, because 

the questions being pursued are being pursued outside the framework of discussions 

like this. 

Mary Berry ; Let me ask just one quick thing In response to that. Once one answers 
the question by researching :t and doing whatever one has to do to define edu- 
cational ^quality or what black parent^ see as priorities, then you have the 
legal question of how you order somebody to do that. And then you can talk about 
all the pre-Plessy-^ stuff and come to the position that even th^ civil rights 
lawyers might accept that the reason they went to Brown was because they coudn't 
get what they wanted under Plessy. But I think the issues are separable, and 
I think It's worth considering. 

Ken Toilet: Following Jim's remark, there's a lot to talk about not only con- 
cerning what's of educational benefit, but also to the effect that there's no 
way to benefit blacks and poor, or at least certain groups of them, because 
of genetic deficiency. That's something that has to be dealt with. The discus- 
sion from the legal perspective brings to my mind the problem that confronted 
the court in the McGinnis-OgI Ibie^l^case that I alluded to in the public dis- 
cusslon this morning. The reason the court said that it would not provide addi- 
tional com^,ensation for so-called disadvantaged or poor districts was because 
the educators could not define educational need. The problem of the complaint 
was that poor students, students from deprived districts and so forth, needed 
more educational Input, more educational resources, more special programs, and 
so forth, than' th e students in the richer districts. They were not arguing for 
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equality of expenditure. They were arguing for more expenditure for the deprived 
districts. Now what the discussion brings to mind Is the limitation of the law. 
If It Is not possible to define educational quality, if It Is not possible to 
say what benefits students, the counts are forced to deal with what's manageable 
and what's simple. They can say there must be Integration. I thought they could 
say there must be equal expenditure per pupil. That's something the courts can 
manage. I want to come back to the original question raised after that preliminary 
comment. Prom a rhetorical standpoint, we created unnecessary cleavage between 
what we are characterizing as civil fighters and separatists when we start char- 
acterizing our position as segregationist or separatist and that we're not for 
Integration. I think It's unwise to ever say we're not for lnteg.ration. I think 
what Is a better strategy is to talk In terms of the proper definition of Inte- 
gration. 

I will never forget when I was arguing for the support of the continuation 
of Texas Southern Law School, which is a school Involved in Sweatt v. Palntert?)- 
(it was one of the remarkable features of the white mind that it considered the 
University of Texas Law School Integrated when it had one or two blacks in a 
total enrollment of fifteen hundred). And fifteen to twenty percent of the 
enrollment at Texas Southern white reyarded it as a segregated Insfi tution. 
And I said, I just don't accept that definition of integration and segregation. 
We are not running a segregated institution. Thirty percent of the faculty 
was white. But we were still a segregated institution, because we were predom- 
inantly black. That is a proposition. I don't accept it, and it seems to me 
that we're almost buying their definition. The rhetoric around this table seems 
to be that if an institution is predominantly black, it's segregated, and there- 
fore, because some of us are for the preservation of predominantly black Insti- 
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tutlons, we have to be against Integration and for segregation. We need not 
paint ourselves Into that cornert 

Derrick Bell ; ^our comment does raise a serious problem. It goes back to Ruby's 
thing again. How are you able to make a legitimate position In this field even 
when people like yourself, who are listening, who are sympathetic, don't hear 
what you say? What hope is there that you're going to say it In a way that those 
who really want segregation aren't going to hold you up as an ^mple of It, that 
those who were confused about It aren't going to put you in the category of those 
who believe In segregation, that those of the Ken Clark Ilk aren't going to 
lambast you? Is It possible, or do you Just have to face up to it, to tak^^ 
your stand and take your medicine? r' \ 

Hary Berry : It Is possible. It Is possible. It can be done by distinguishing \ 
categories, as I said before, by realizing what everybody's talking about, by -X 
being very careful to make distinctions. And you can do that as you articulate 
a, position* 

Rilbi Martin ; Okay, could we take five minutes without getting Into defining 
Integration versus desegregation, without taking a position on whether it's good 
or bad, either one or the other? Could we, for five minutes, look at the fifty 
school districts that are 60 percent black and more, that tiobody around this- 
table Is responsible for but that In fact do exist, and try to talk about the 
factors that mitigate against the youngsters' in those school districts getting 
a quality education without defining what a quality education is? Vou can ^tart 
by citing financial resources, or the quality of the teachers. Just In terms of 
what they are paid. <ou can continue down a list of things, and those are the 
things that people around this table have got to cull out of all of this confusion. 
And to consider - politically, legally, socially, morally - however we can take 
them on in trying to redesign higher education. For example, teachers come with 
biases and prejudices, etc., so we have to backtrack on all of this. That's what 
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I'm talking about. I agree with you. fou don-t have to get Into a ffght with 
the Legal Defense Pund because New Orleans Is there, 86 percent black, with 
the lowest reading skills in the South for their graduates and their students. 
That i/s a fact of life. Somebody ought to deal with it. I'n suggesting that 
'there's a need to do it. The division of resources ought to be that somebody 
looks at It and tries to deal with what the issues are that are inpacting that 
school district, those vast numbers of school districts, in a very negative way. 
Ken Toilet : But the Defense Fund is behind Adams v. Ri chardsojv^^and has 

aU kinds of implications %r the preservation of predominantly black public 
higher educational institutions. 
Ruby Martin i fou've got to be kidding 
Ken Toilet ! Aren't they? 

Ruby Marti n t As I re^d Adams v. R ichardson — 



,1 



Ken Toilet ! The order, has been modified some as a result of the Nafeo 
brief, but there's still a threat and there's still the question -- 
Mary Berry ; I don't read that case that way at all. 

Ruby Martin : If you're saying that's a threat, that all black colleges are 
going to stay In the ... I say that's a very good threat. 
Ken Toilet : Well certainly the black presidents perceive it as a threat. 
Derrick Bell : I think they're wrong. 

Ken Toilet : The main point . . . what is the answer to your question. Derrick? 
^ou saV, "School Desegregation: Constitutional Right or Obsolete Strategy?" 
Ish't the thrust of your paper that school desegregation may be an obsolete 
s/rategy? And If that's so, then doesn't that mean that you're questioning 
ihe legitimacy of continuing to Insist on desegregation, let's say desegregation 
rather than integration? 
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Derrick bell : As the sole means for implementing Drown. I think Jfs obsolete. 

Ron Edmonds : That's what I said. l'.en. I go to the same argument exactly, and ^ 

,„y response is the same as Derrick's. <es, desegregation is an obsolete strategy 

sa long as it is the means. When it becones £ means, or one of many means. 

It then justifies the struggle that; we went through to get it and it justifies 

anystruggle necessary to keep it. The difficulty with it is that it is the 

means and it is the sole means. 

Ken TolTet : I t seems t ne the discussion translated desegregatlon.into inte- 
gration. Derrick, you re.u ..er very well that the early litigation was a fight 
over whether Brown, required desegregation or whether It required Integration. 
That was the dichotomy. And 5f all desegregation Is, Is that there will be no 
^re forced separation, -. - ..tegratlon means tha : there's an affirmative duty 
to bring blacks and whites together, let's s.y so. I can't discuss questions 
without defining terms. I'm sorry. Talk becomes unintelligible to me I f we 
are not able to say what we mean by integration, or what we mean by desegregation 
or separatism. Me are in an Alice in Wonderland dialogue If we can't do that. 
And It seemed to me the answer to ny question earlier suggests that either you're 
saying that we should not continue to desegregate, or we should not put so much 
emphasis on integration. Then there's the question of what do we mean by deseg- 
regation? What do we mean by integration? 

Ruby Martin : Is Washington, D. C, segregated, desegregated, separatist: 
Ken Toilet : I would suppose that the Detroit litigation. If It succeeds, would 
suggest that It's segregated. The principle of what I was talking about is the 
Idea that Integration requires the bringing together of blacks and whites. And 
that If you have to go across district lines, maybe even state lines. If that 
Une of decision continued, you'd say that's what must be done In order to bring 
blacks and whites together. 

Ruby Martin : I think the point in Derrick's paper, which I very much agree with. 
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Is wl^ether trying to achieve that objective Is going to push the courts and the 
public and the politicians to the bring of whatever they have to deal with back 
hon«. and we're going to get a kind of reversal of the entire process that's 
going to snowball. School desegregation Is going to corne to a stop, .nd all of 
the other kinds of things Jthat black people .re trying to get.- development 
banks and the whole kind of redeveloping the cities - may be very much affected. 
And that's what's critical to me. It seems to me that there ought to be a real- 
Istic appraisal of how much more this country Is going to take. 
Walter McCann : I have a question for Derrick. I am In some sense surprised 
when I hear people continue^^o say that they don't know what quality education 
1$. I think you get very wide agreement among blacks and whites ^and others 
about what basic quality education is. That Is to say. there are certain minima 
th.t have to do with reading, writing, and ciphering, and until the public school 
systems develop those things and sUppW them, there's very wide agreement as to 
wh« the basic minimal obligation of public schools ought to be. So I'd start 
there, .nd I'd stop pretending, as educators and lawyers, that we don't know 
what that is. for the mo^ment. I'd take the national norms, and if the schools 
say that that's what they're going to use. and If they don't live up to It. 
Ifs their problem. That's the way I'd start. That's not Just for black children; 
that's for white children. I venture to say that if you look at the test scores 
from the schools in South Boston, you'll find those children don't do substantially 
dlff ,-ently. in large proportion, than do the kids in the South End of Boston, 
which happens to be black and Puerto Rican. South Boston happens to be of Irish 
origin, except they've been here for a little longer than lots of places. Let 
^ con* to the question that I hav. ^or Derrick. Ruby. I thln^. stated It as 
an affirmative statement, is it not the case that there are at least two different, 
culte different kinds of situations, and that both the legal and educational strat- 
egies have to/differ W.h respect to those? One Is the situation wher^e you do 
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already have substantial black political power. Atlanta Is the case which people 
look at. but there are a lot of others. That Is to say, you either have or will 
have, not a maiority of black school children, but a majority of black political 
p^wer In the city in the sense that you have a predominantly black school board. 
It seems to me that that's one kind of situation. Then the other kind of situ- 
ation is where you don't have that and you're not likely to have it in the near 
future. Maybe I misread your paper, Derrick, but I read it as s.ylng that with 
respect to the former situa ion, the strategy of Integration is not obsolete. 
It's Just irrelevant. There's no need to .ttain it. You've got power; do some- 
thing with It' And that raises a whole c es of research questions that are 
unanswered for both black and white children that a center like Vhis could con- 
centrate on. Not what is quality education, but how do you get It? That's the 
laundry list. <ou establish t'at laAindry 1 1'st and then you set yoursel- .s up. 
I would now talk strategy because I've gone off the question. I would set myself 
up to go and supply help to those places because that's a process of debunking 
certain myths that are widely prevalent. With respect to the second, there's 
a whole different set of questions. I don't know if that's what your paper's 
really about, or if /our paper's really about debunking the strategy in those 
cases like Boston where you're not going to have a black majority. 
Derrick Bell : What it is really aimed at is both. It certainly Is saying that 
the largest of the fifty districts are predominantly black, and the effort to 
try to Integrate those schools is not worthwhile. The other thing is, I'm not 
opposed to research In coming to the Center here or other places, but there seem 
to be enough Instances aground where we've shown Individual teachers. Individual 
schools where the poorest^black kids and I guess in some Instances where the 
poorest white kids are taught by people who want to teach them. The challenge 
Is how to create structures where even without extraordinary Individuals, inner- 
«>tlvated individuals who are going to go out there and do it, you can get the 
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educational process functioning for people who for one reason or another are not, 
in the main, able to bring to bear the l<inds of pressures that middle class people 
are able to bring to bear on the schools, on the school boards, on the taxing 
situation, and what have you. And now really, really integration, school deseg- 
regation as with . . . Brown was a very fine strategy for doing this. And it 
still in many instances is a very fi-e strategy for doing it. In some instances 
It is not. The particular challenge for blacks is to get across whatever the 

i 

tec'.nlques are going to be so this will work in school district after school dis- 
trict and overcome the barrier to an effective education for everyone that the 
society has set up. Now who's the guy that wrote that book here in Boston? 
Kozol. Kozol talks about how American schools don't educate anybody to do any- 
thing except to salute the flag and say how great America is and things likcf that. 
That probabl. isn't totally accidental, and it certainly has a whole lot of benefits 
for the folks who are on top. It occurs an awful lot. Our problem is to gfet at 
least the black kids out from under the various pressures that lead to that. 
And It may, in that regard, be similar to the situation with the bar exams, which 
Is a much more limited thing. A man in California who raised a whole lot of Cain, 
filed suits c-nd everything, kind of indicated confidentially that the reason they 
had the bar exam was to keep out at least half of the folks who took the exam 
every time, and maybe to discourage some of them from taking it again. They 
said the number of blacks and Chicanos who take the exam is really very s.iall; 
the percentage who were not passing was very large, but the number who were 
actually taking the bar exam was very snail. If you could come up with a w.y 
so we could let them in without letting in all the white folks we don't want. 
It would be fine. So what we in a larger educational sense are talking about. 
I think, is a means by which we can get some of the poor blacks or a greater 
percentage of the poor blacks over into an educationally effective medium without 
threatening the folks, that everybody's going to be educated .3nd therefore their 
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situation is going to be greatly jeopardized. 

Walter hcCann t It seems to me a part of the problem, as I listen to this, Is 
that the way the paper is structured now, even the very title of it, automatically 
gets you Into the debate of "are you an Integratlonlst or a separatist?" If the 
paper were restructured to deal primarily with those places where integration 
Is not a technical possibility, and were to focus on that and begin to set out 
the laundry list of questions like "hov^ do you define quality?" "How do you 
define need?" "How do you establish control mechanisms?" "Is there something 
In arown that relates to citizen participation?" Questions like that, it seems 
to me, night really serve a function. Granted, it's a more limited function in 
the sense that it would only concentrate on roughly half the black children, 
but that's an awful lot of kids, and it seems to me that that's also where the 
political leverage is. One strategy for a center or think tank, or for black 
lawyers, would be to concentrate on those areas where power exists. 
Barbara Jackson ; I would like to go back to Mary's suggestion to separate the 
two Issues, because the legal ones deal with the two things. But we get to a 
problem when we try to define desegregation, integration, whatever. Like Ruby, 
I'm concerned about this because when I talked to people ir. Atlanta schools, they 
have achieved desegregation; the courts even said so. There's an 80 percent 
black school system, but a lot of the kids still aren't learning. I don't think 
just more money is going to do it either. We've got to rephrase why It 1$ that 
black kids aren't learning in large numbers. There are enough of us that are 
exceptions that did learn according to whoever's rules there w6re. If the test 
of reading Is on the forms they have to fill out when they go for a job in that 
society. Jet's make sure they learn how to read to pass that test. Now that 
doesn'tmean that they're not goi , to learn a whole lot of other things, but 
I think we spend a whole lot of unnecessary energy trying to say the tests are 
culturally biased. So they are, but we live in a society that has bias to it. 
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,.d rather teach kids to pass that test than pretend that they don't have to live 
In that world and be more careful about what It is that the test measures. It 
measures just a little bit of this right here. I want to make sure they know 
how to read that book to pass that test. Then let's go on and deal with some 
other things and separate the legal argument and let the lawyers define both . 
Integration and desegregation, and then some others of us can deal with why It 
Is those black kids aren't learning from either black teachers or white teachers. 
My guess Is that we need to define the problem totally differently and forget 
the whole myth that the kid comes to school empty, deprived of any kind of culture, 
deprived of any kind of learning, fou've heard thousands of five-year-old kids 
yelling and screaming and talking, and v« let other people say our kids were non- 
verbal. In that kind of context. It doesn't make any sense. If you assume that 
they can't talk and they can't understand, you teach them that way. My guess 
Is the argument over black English got sidetracked on an emotional thing, so that 
nobody really looked at the question of whether you can use It to teach children 
to read standard English. All of us around this table know that black English 
exists. I can talk it and you can talk It, and I've been through all these 
white schools. Nobody Is spending enough time on what that means for teaching 
children to read. Standard English, other kinds of English, let's spend more 
tlr« there Instead of worrying about whether It exists or not, when we know that 
it does. 

Chuck Hoody : A couple of things. One, I think that If we are going to separate 
the two Issues, and I think that they need to be separated, then the next time, 
a part of your think tank ought to have those superintendents and educators who 
are Involved In those districts to define, rather than have lawyers and other 
folks making those definitions. I think lawyers look at It from a certain way, 
from a legalistic point of view. But yet we said that we'll get around to making 
some definitions. I would say that we ought to have some Input Into what those 
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btack superintendents see as a cruc'.l Issue; that's one thing. The next thing, 
sinee we're separating these things out, Is that I don't see anything in your paper 
about strategy. I see soniethlng about policy, but I don't know If policy and 
strategy are the same. I look at strategy as a means of Implementing a policy. 
Desegregation, If you're looking at It as a strategy, and If you're saying that 
Is the only strategy, t;^-n that's where the obsolescence comes In rather than If 
you're looking from my point of view. If you're looking at It as a policy state- 
ment, then that raises another Issue about the education of blacks, and that Is 
that we're going to have to learn to deal with those policy changes and policy 
analyses that are necessary to Insure the equality of educational opportunity. 
I dare say that If you went Into most of the fifty school districts that nave 
black school superintendents or have a majority of black students, the same 
policies that that district was operating under when that school was predominantly 
white are still the policies that they're operating under now. How can you operate 
a system for equity, equality of opportunity, or whatever, with a policy that 
was supportive of an complementary to unequal kinds of opportunl ty? That's an 
Issue we have to address ourselves to. We have to look at that policy analysis 
In those districts and then make sure that we have black superintendents and 
other administrators giving the kind of Input as they see It, from a different 
point of view, and board members as they see It from a different point of view, 
the ones who have to make the policies, the ones who have to Implement the policies, 
and I guess the lawyers have had enough training to see^'how they can legally 
catch you up when you ain't doing the policy. 

Ellsha Gray ; As I read your paper. Derrick, l sec school desegregation as the 
strategy at a time In the past, for bringing , together whites and blacks so that 
blacks could interact and Intermingle with the abilities and the advantages that 
the white kids had at that time, and get those privileges and advantages that the 
white kids were going to get over a long period of time. But I sec today that 
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you would have us form a strategy to find out how we can Integrate the materials 
and the professors who are teaching the blacks and whites that are go! no to be 
our educators tomorrow, a strategy for Integrating that material right now, and 
pursue that so that our school or educational Integration would be that of inte- 
grating our strategy into the minds of educators who will .be teaching, as opposed 
to just trying to bring the bodies together. Am I being understood at all? 
Bea Miller : I'm not sure if i followed that. The first part Is certainly so, 
but I'm not sure i understood what you meant by the latter part, in terms of 
Integrating the educators. 

Ellsha Gray : I'm saying that the Integration of the materials that are being 
utilized to educate our kids should maybe be changed. And I'm al^o saying that 
the minds of the people who are educating our children maybe should be changed, 
or maybe should be taught to know what integration is all about, and maybe It 
win not have to be the falling back on the cross-district bus'ng, to get the 
minds integrated as opposed to just back to school Integration, because that's 
going to bring upon us some good things and it's going to bring about some bad 
things too, in certain minds. 

Derrick Bell : V/lthIn some of these systems In black schools where integration 
of the first phase type Is simply not feasible, not only can you hopefully save 
the kids there to a great extent, but we can also build on that saving process, 
methods and procedures that will lead eventually to a more meaningful kind of 
Integration, one that is closer to equality, where these are the people who 
are bringing something that's of value. 

EUsha Gray : I see u. attacking the causation as opposed to the symptoms. And 
I think that by bringing the bodies together, it will begin to address the causation 
of why these things happen over a long period of time. But the second phase, 
• as I see It. should be attacking the causations of materials that have been con- 
tlrially used to desegregate the minds of those who are educating our kids and 
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those who have educated us. Thanks to our survival skills, we have survived 
in the middle class or white class society. 

Ron Edmonds : Let me answer the question quickly. I 've got two answers. In the 
flrst'lnstance. when the black children are in a minority in a desegregated school. 
It seems to me that the effective thing Is to convey to parents the instruments 
for protecting their children. More Importantly, the issue In all of this Is 
not Instructional strategy. It's not materials, it's not organization; It is 
the circumstances under which the institution Is responsible for teaching, as 
opposed to children being responsible for learning. One of the ways you do that, 
is, you scrap normative measures of pupil performance in any school district in 
which there is, in fact, effective black control, and the way you define quality 
education In that setting is as follows: fou go to the community to be served 
and you engage in whatever processes are necessary fn order to get the community 
to describe what the community defines as pupil mastery of each successive level 
of schooling. The community's definition of mastery of each successive level 
of schooling will be a function of the community's judgment of what Its children 
need. And that gets the educators out of the unfortunate bag of playing big 
^ daddy, whether they're black or white, and playing the autocratic role of saying, 
"We know whafs best for you." That can be done; that Is to say. we have even 
the technology that permits a community to define pupil mastery of successive 
levels of schooling, then to develop the Instruments that measure It. further to 
develop the Instructional behaviors and the Instructional materials that. convey 
It, and on and on it goes. 

Mary Berry : Ron. are you aware of any models of that situation you just described? 
Ron Edmo nds: I am aware of some large models that are Impure, and I am aware 
of some small models that are fairly pure but too small In these kinds of terms 
to be significant. The large model I can think of Is In Michigan, In some Instances 
In California, but those are not pure because they don't go all the way. But 
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they do denx>n5trate thnt it possible. That is to say, they de«,nstrate two 
parts of the formula I gove: One. they demonstrate that it is possible to convene 
people who represent the community together with people who represent the educa- 
tional establishment, and for them to come up with a precise definition of pupil 
mastery of each successive level of schooling. Two, the Michigan model demonstrates 

the technology by which you take that description of mastery and translate it into 
assessment measures so that you have the means for determining whether or not 

It's being done. Now the other models are only the isolated school districts 

I can think of in places like Florida and California, but those are valuable only 

In terms of anecdote. 

Mary Berry : Even those that you mentioned, have they been written up in any 
kind of serious journal or things like that? 

Charles Moody (7)l Michigan is in the process of developing a committee in which 
they're addressing the high school completion competency skills. They call them 
exit competency skills. That committee is In the process of putting that on 
paper, but the first meeting that we had was about two months ago, and that brought 
various people from various sectors of life In occupations and educational levels, 
and they just sat down and began to verbalize what they felt exit competency 
skills should be, and that Is going to be placed on the level of saying that 
every student that graduates from Michigan's high schools should be able to 
verbalize or write what the skllls^are that are expected of them when they grad- 
uate. Now that will be taken all the way back through, because the skills that 
are Identified for high school completion might be Implementable from K through 
12 before that skill can actually be developed, so It's not just to say that- when 
you get to the twelfth grade, that skill will be taught. That skill might be 
In the mastery process from K through 12 all the way to graduation. 
Ron Ednx^nds : See, that's a secondary example. The elementary example Is that 
there are commissions that have already described mastery at various levels 
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of the elementary grades, and that was done In the context of Michigan's move- 
ment from normative assessment to criterion assessment, and the technology people 
who do the testing had to be f >n the/ommun i ty ' s definitio- of the criterion " 
before they did ... . And that's why his Is an example of secondary and mine 
Is an example of elementary. 

Betty Nyanqoni : I'd like to say something about that. I have some reservations 
about how conmunity schools have worked in terms of being really responsive to 
the needs of the community. Therefore, I guens I'm rather skeptical of that 
suggestion. However, I think it's v/orth pursuing. I just have a great number 
of reservations about that. 

Ron Edmonds t I do too, except that I have even more reservation^ about the 
status quo. 

Betty Nyangoni i I just feel that the theory and concept of community schools, 
as I have seen them artiQulated and supposedly implemented, have not represented 
what I consider collective concerns of a given conmunity. And I think I can 
look at the ones that we usually look at and mention. I think that unless we 
do something other than what occurred in the past with the community schools. 
In assessing what the community really wants, and tlien transmitting that and 
translating it, we will still have problems. All I'm saying is, as an educator 
I think we'll have a great deal of difficulty doing that. 

Barbara Jackson ; Is that because of organizational constraints, or not being 
ab^ to find out In practice what the community says they want? 
Bett/ H/anqoni : I think It could probably be both. Other areas as well. 
Derrick Dell ; I wonder what v«uld happen If you went out Into one of the fancy 
communities here, Lexington or Newton, and tried that process. I would think 
even going to all the high income, educated people themselves, that you'd come 
up with a ncss in terms of what they wanted to happen in the schools, fou'd 
have a whole range of things. 'Vnd I wonder whether you would come out worse 
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I f you rea 1 1 y 

Walter HcCann t fou'll find that there's a lot of agreement, but where the dls- 

agreerient occurs is In what happens in the school. Somebody slapped my kid, or 

somebody kept so and so after school, or she was unhappy — ■ 

Ron Edmonds i I'm going to say one thincj in my own defense and be real quick. 

The alternative to what I said is to leave educators free to use their own judgment 

about what should be done and whether or not it is being done. I'm being more 

skeptical about it than any theory of intervention. 

Ruby Martin t What would be the reaction of the major civil rights groups that 
are Involved in desegregation litigation to a presentation by a distinguished 
group of black American educators, lawyers, scholars to a list oi items that 
must be included In all future school desegregation litigation to be pursued? 
The Items woula include such things as the things that we have in Atlanta, equal 
representation of black or minority faculty members, not just teachers, but at 
other levels^ It would include such things as guaranteed compensatory education 
within some kind of reasonable setting for youngsters who need that kind of work 
in a desegregated or integrated setting, and it could include a list of all the 
things that we have pointed out as very real problems that youngsters have en- 
countered and parents' groups have encountered aver the past twenty years as a 
part of the process of desegregation. In other words, to just look at what's 
happened - the fallout, the complaints - and just to go to Jack Greenberg 
or the board of the Legal Defense '^und and say, twenty rears of — have taught 
us the following lessons: one, two, three, four, five, and we know that you are 
not going to stop filing school desegregation cases, and since we know that, we 
win Insist or urge, whatever the right word might be, that as a part of the 
process for the next twenty years, particularly, when you're talking about metro 
suits and everything else, that you must include, as a minimum, these kinds of 
things* 
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Derrlck Bell ; I think that the people generally would not be opposed to It. 
It's what priority It would be given. 

Ruby Martin : No. it would be . . . the price for bringing another suit would be 
to at least have it in as a mnimum that as a part of the relief and a guarantee 
that you will appeal any item thrown out up to the highest levels. 
Derrick Bell : They've already done that in a lot of cases. The primary thing 
Is that if you get Integration, we'll get quality education. 

Ruby Martin : All I'm suggesting Is the strategy of calling in the "ew fork Times 
and the Chicago Defender and th. Detroit rr«^e Press and put those guys on the 
defensive. Just say that these issues are as critical or more critical to mixing 

of bodies. *" 
Ron Edmonds: Did you read the Sunday New fork Times^^ Did you see the space? 
Old you see how they treated the subject^ They did three stories in the Newjojjc 
Times. or> Sunday on the twentieth anniversary of Brown. One was a^- news story in 
which they alluded to a number of people who have raised questions about deseg- 
regation as the means, and I'm one of them. And I want you to look very closely 
at how they treated the people and the context in which they put them. Then I 
want you to look at the story in the supplement to the Sunday Times and then I 
want you to look at the fact that Jack Greenberg has half a page in which his 
full portrait appears, and that article consists exclusively of what Jack Greenberg 
has to say. 

Ruby Martin : Well, the Washington Post is a better newspaper because 1 got more 
coverage than he did. I think that there Is a way it can be done. 
Jin, Dyer : This is exactly why Carnegie is one of the agencies supporting the 
Inc. Pund and others. That's one of the reasons for this seminar. What I'm 
suggesting to you is that we have copped out by avoiding the answer to that 
question. The program that is run through the Earl Warren Institute for training 



^Footnote date 
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black lawyers in the South is a kind of convenience; I think It's an honorable 
cop-out. It avoids the question of what they do with those lawyers. And ! don't 
think we can do that any longer. 

Betty Nyanqoni : I'd like to go on re-crd supporting Ruby's suggestion. I think 
that's something that should be done. And I'd like to point out a case that 
we probably will have In southern Jersey. At Is^ue Is integration, the Integration 
of a school district where It's not working, and the problem Is that one of the 
NAACP leaders suggested that he wanted to set up the school system for the areas 
that were involved, and then he had to retract that statement when the national 
NAACP suggested that we aren't a separatist organization. To call for separate 
schools Is not in keeping with the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. But other people.were suggesting that perhaps It's time to 
re-thInk the NAACP position. It may not be on the national level. In other 
words, Greenberg might be as powerful as we think he Is, but at the same time, 
there are levels of leadership in the NAACP and In other areas of the civil rights 
movements, and I took the liberty of duplicating your paper and giving It to 
our NAACP leader because I think that there are areas of consideration elsewhere 

on different levels. j 
Bob Mitchell ; I like that Idea. The question is, how do you get the peo^^^le 
who pay the money to take the position that has to be taken? It was my school 
board who hired the lawyers and paid $50,000 for the suit, and their primary 
Interest was the mixing of races. I couldn't get ny board to deal with the ques- 
tion of how to give relief to the students who are not achieving. That's not 
their primary concern. Their primary concern Is Just total Integration. So they 
hired lawyers and were willing to spend public money to support such a case. 
I think we need to develop some kind of criteria for cases such as this that 
would give better defense for students who are not achieving, because the people 
who really control the money are often only concerned about Integration. That's 
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all they want. Integration. The nx^stUportant thing Is that black and white 
children rub shoulders together. \ 

Hary Berry : One of the problems is th^ cxrlnx^nv of the debate. I f s the approach. 
I read the Post and what they quoted from Ruby. Although I agree with your 
position. Ruby, if I were sonebody in the NAACP, if I were Jack Grcenberg or 
,someb dy, praise f.od, I would probably have been disturbed bTlhe way .It, was 
phrased. I think what Derrick said this norning about Jean Fairfax comi ng, around 
"to undc-nanding what had happened In Adans, is important. From now on, If we're 
going to have a plan. If we're poing to have a suit, we want you to take this 
Into accoi-nt and do this and this. And all praise due to what you've done before 
and so on. i think that they v«u1d be accepted. >ut it's the way you present 
It. First of all, you mis-characterize their position, and that's because you 
don't distingiiisl. the difference exactly. And you do that some, Derrick, In 
saying that what they want to do is say everything black is inferior; it's not 
any good, black is Inferior, black is bad. And they just want our children to 
be up with white children. Well, that's mis-characterizing a position, and If 
you emphasize the differences In approaches and say let's take into account what 
Is happening, I think they vx^uld be receptive to It. And at least you'd have 
a ciiance of moving In that direction. 

Derrick Dell : I was quoting. Now anybody who sat and 1 i stened to Ron , who was 
to the point, I thought, of cSusea, repeated how much he was an I ntegratloni st 
and then Indicated in, much calmer term, in his paper a couple of weeks ago the 
stuff I say here. And to see Jack Greenberg and Nathaniel Jones, the General 
•Council of the NAACPi and Julius Chambers, who's one of the brightest young 
lawyers born, whom I consider a protege, he named his child after me, get up and 
attack this man, I mean it wasn't a response; they were attacks. I just don't 
see it. I differ with you. I f Ruby said what she said there, she would be 
treated as an enemy. They would see her as the enemy and treat her that way. 
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And Ken Clark is the same way, Roy Wilklns is the same way. 

Hary Berry : But it depends on the goal. I mean sometimes you have to be willing 
to be a little bit tole/ant. 

Derrick Bell: Their basic goal is to protect thei r posi tlon. And what they see 
as a threat to th positions is any question of integration. How surely in 
situations where there are really horrible differences in facility, or where 
the black teachers are being fired and where there are so many dropout problems, 
they go In and represent on that. But that aU has a lower level of oriority 
than does the "Let's integrate as many people as we possibly can." Ruby's answer, 
' Ruby's suggestion, seems to me, answers her first question that she raised this 
!r*,rnlng. There really has to be, in part, a quasi-revolution. That's the only 
way you're going to change the basic leadership thinkirq , is if it is attacked 
and placed under question and they have to re-evaluate their position. And I 
don't think it's going to happen. 

Ron Edmonds : I'd like to ,tnake a mofon that Ruby be elected chairman immediately 
and be authorized to approach any necessary parties on my behalf. I wi 11 go. 
Ruby, where they wish to meet us. I will write it in the terms that they are 
Interested in. I will present it in the formate and the tone of voice and what 
all and so on, and that you know you certainly have my proxy and I'm - 
Ruby flartin : That sounds like a put-down. 

Ron Edmonds : It's not a put-down. The only thing is that I am skeptical. Ruby. 
If you have those people's ear, then God knows that I certainly would like you 
to put together just such an exchange as you suggested. I think it would be 
Incredibly ruitful. 

Jim Dyer : What I'm really suggesting is a session which would follow some more 
strateglzing on the part of the people here, especially the three lawyers who 
obviously have a great deal that they could coordinate to say. That kind of 
session might well be put together under .he auspices of an interested but neutral 
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party such as the Foundation, or I might think of two or three others who would 
be likely to be disposed to participate, part of what I call the Carnegie free 
lunch program. That might be a fruitful exchange. And I'd be happy to host 
that, in fact, to participate in the strategizing besides. And I think that 
might be very useful. So rather than ask you to go on a Kamekaze mission, I'll 
modify that slightly. 

Barbara Jackson ; We still have to keep the separate agenda of the educational 
policy questions totally separate from the legal one. 

Ken Toilet ; I want to underscore the need for the separation of the legal from 
the educational. I see some problem here. This laundry list, from my viewpoint. 
Is Important for school boards, the legislators. But I see some^dif f iculty trans- 
lating It into adjudication, certainly, adjudication based on the Constitution. 
I see a justiciability problem in it. Not a problem of standard, but of the 
manageability of the remedy and the projecting upon the court admlnistr;»t|ye 
and bureaucratic Upe cast, which i don't think the courts would buy. The court 
wants rules that are manageable and that it can enforce and that they can articu- 
late with some clarity. And I think the point made Is important, also .ne matter 
of rhetoric, that is, the matter of gaining adherents. Certainly if there's 
anyone who's sensitive to this, lawyers are. They want to win their cases. 
If we want to help students get better education, it seems to me we can phrase 
our arguments, we can state oppositions, 'n such a way as to gain adherents to 
decision makers and anyone else who will be useful in accomplishing those objec- 
tives. Finally, and I'll make my summa-'y, there are a number of things that 
bother me. I'm already on record reoeatedly for, and my career has been devoted 
entirely to, a concern for how to preserve predominar-l y black higher educational 
Institutions. So obviously I'm not opposed to black schools, elementary, secondary, 
or higher. But a number of problems have come to my mind as a result of this 
dialogue. One I raised this morning is the question, the big policy question, 
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to what extent can you change our rheto/ic about integration and desegregation 
without undercutting the great benefits of the civil rights revolution? There 
Is a moral, philosophical undorpinning of it in this co-.try. I don't think 
you can Jusc brush it aside. We've had one reconstruct ic,'. In this and it's 
possible to have another, if you read the history of earlier reconstruction, 
blacks were in decision making positions, and there was considerable progress 
being made as far as participation was concerned. There Is this matter of 
community control, which is a matter of governance and participation. There 
Is one problem with community control when you^e>^a raajorlty white district 
that wants to do somethlng^jis^t^^y ^ra-Tn-f^ceaTr-ti'^^ 

what legal theory can be developed to get this; Whitcomb v. Chavel— and that 
line of cases, it seems to me. undermine the idea of moving in the direction 
of community control where the majority are white but you're trying to get some 
autonomy in the black comm-jnity. That's the issue that needs to be faced. 

Second is a matter of when the blacks take over; the policies continue as 
before. If the policies continue as before, wny don't the outcomes continue as 
before? I'm familiar with the latest study where the median act has gone down 
a little in recent years. But there needs to be some inquiry as to why that's 
the case. ! would assume it's because the policies before were not sensitive 
to black concern. Another problem related to this is a question that was raised 
at Ron Edmonds' presentation by Herbert Reid when he said, "What good Is community 
control and power if you're going to be managing a disaster area?" There Is a 
problem of resources here. I don't think money Is unimportant, as we have been 
saying around this table. ! think that one of the objectives still should be 
equality of expenditure per pupil; that would carry us a long way and that is 
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somethlng that the courts can manage. But more importantly, there has to be 
communication with the state, maybe moving Into state funding, and the question 
Is, how are you going to get the resources into these school districts so that 
we can do what has to be done to insure quality education? The paper that was 
given Initially, Bob Singleton's paper. Is sort of discouraging about how we're 
going to accomplish it. But it seems to me that that is an Important consideration. 
I think that It is imperative that significant research go on regarding pedagogy, 
administration, and management of educational institutions from a black perspec- 
tive, and that there is a need for an institute to be established which is sen- 
sTt"lve andVesponsi^e to^th^nTe7s~anT^^^^ 

I would be surprised to find are too much different from the aspirations of whites. 
The 1973 norms recently published by ACC indicate that the incoming black freshmen 
want careers and want economic mobility, on the whole. In other words, the question 
that was asked this morning can be partially answered. There really are blacks 
who want what whites want, and the question Is, what's the best way of obtaining 
what whites already have, or at least what blacks perceive whites as already 
having? 

Mary Berry : ! think we should at least try to present the NAACP people with 
the suggestion about modifying their approach to these cases. I also think that 
It Is unhelpful to present the issue in terms of Derrick's title, "Constitutional 
Right, or Obsolete Strategy." All that does is get civil rights types uptight. 
Bob Mitchell ; Prom a school board member's point of view, I think a position 
could be available that could assist a school district or parent group that was 
Interested In relief but in fact did not see their total need as just totsl 
Integration, somebody who could help then explore alternate avenues rather than 
Just have the support of the groups that are for total integration. 
Marnaret Simns ; I think we ought. to think more In terms of achieving a certain 
goa; with the minimum expenditure of resources. In many cases, as Indicated by 
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the way In which mnny large school districts are structured, we're expending 
too many resources trying to catch up with white people who don't want to be 
caught up with. During the course of that tine, during the Atlanta case, a whole 
generation of school children have passed completely through the schools without 
a decision having been reached. Integration or desegrejation or whatever you 
want to call it did not benefit them. And at the rate things are going. If we 
think in terms of the metropolitan suit you're pursuing, many more generations 
are going to go through who won't benefit. So at some point we have to stop 
and turn around and think of alternative strategies that can achieve some of 
-Tf^iiiirgblls-^ITTes^^ time, energy, -^md" money v-t think-that 

that basically coordinates some of the different things, because^that 's certainly 
what Ruby's indicating. We need to look at those places where we can't have 
desegregation effectively. And I think we ought to concentrate on some different 
kinds of strategies that would be successful in line with retitling the paper. 
Maybe ft ought to be phrased something like "Constitutional Right: One of a 
Series of Policies," which would mean it's not necessari 1 y obsolete, but it's not 
the onl y poll cv . 

Rub/ Martin ; I'm glad that I came, because this has been very helpful to me. 
Regardless of the title. Derrick, I think your paper really lays it out very 
wel 1 . 

Chuck Moody ; I think before we can start talking about equality, we're going 
to have to deal with sone equity. We talk about equity, but I think we call it 
equality, we say we want to spend the same amount or have the same kind. We may 
have to treat people differently until we undo some things. On the notion of 
community control, one of my contentions when blacks get control of and get in 
the policy making position Is that it's dead, or critically ill. I say they're 
dying districts, and so you're really controlling the disaster area, as you say, 
Ken. which Is something that we really ought to look at when wc have blacks on 
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school boards, in superi ntendencies. How do we expect, how do we support, how 
do we look to them to dWvy up that time, energy, and resources? Do we expect 
them to be able to undo in a day or a year what took years to do? That's the 
kind of thing that I think we ought to be addressing, and we ought to have some 
Input from school board members, from school superintendents. 
Delbert Gray ; I have three things. The first thing I'd like to speak to Is the 
fact that the civil rights cases that are being presented and will probably be 
presented for some time to come, have a good foundation and can serve us as 
foundations. Second, the fact that we as educators today, and those of us who 
are concerned about education, can utl 1 ize those cWs to-begrn-ro develop plTasK" 
or steps on top of that foundation to work on problems that affe5t our kids today. 
And Ruby, as far as lists are concerned, I think that's a good start. I think 
also that when that cones out, it should be made evident as a general list, and 
each district that has this problem should begin to look at that list and see 
what things are proposed for their specific district and not take It as a general 
statement. Everyone In that district should utilize that list for implementation. 
Third, my personal concern: In Michigan, over '»0,000 students are dropping out 
each year. This Is a problem In addition to Integration that we must begin to 
address. Kids are turning off not only to the revised sv'stem of education as 
we see It. but to the system of education as It Is right now o. will probably be. 
Bernlce Mille r: As a person who lived in an Integrated neighborhood, one of the 
onl-/ ones at the University of Chicago who paid to send her children to a black 
school, you know where I'm coming from. How the other thing Is that I think we 
have talked all day without mentioning students and what they think until we 
got to them. I think that if students are learning to read right now when they're 
In high school. If we don't get It straight In the next generation we're going 
to have more Zebra killers than we have. Because If they get talked ab^ut In 
cities w«-.ere they're trying to Integrate and desegregate the way they get talked 
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about In Boston, it's a wonder we haven't had an outbreak of killing. When you're 
doing that, and It's in the paper, that sonebody's got to bear the burden. And 
you can read and you know the burden's you. It's got to be destructive and detri- 
mental, and no matter how it cones out, If cones put that black is bad and white 
Is good. And it's implicitly or explicitly said all the time In this particular 
part of the world, that that's what's happening. And I viould drop out too if I 
were a kid. And I don't know why we're sitting around the table. We'd better 
do something and we better do it quick or It's going to get^rse and worse, and 
I really think that we're spinning our wheels and maybe we're doing It backwards. 
If we can'~t desegregate, or If we can't Tntegrate, then it's all right to do other 
things, and this is the kind of white mentality kind of thing. If we say we 
want to do it by choice, we then become separatists, right? I think the better 
way to do it, for the sake of the sanity of youngsters, is to take both roads. 
Those of you who feel you can desegregate and Integrate, fine. But those of us 
In places like this ought to by choice stand up and say something to the effect 
that black kids are not burdens that have to be si . -ed by the metropolitan suburbs 
who don't want them out there. 

jIn Dyer : Wi thout'attempting at all to speak to those questions which I am very 
sympathetic to, the questions that I see have to do with my particular position 
and the role that the foundations play or can play In this, and I think that 
role can be shaped at least partly by the recommendations of a group such as 
this. And I see them breaking down into two specific areas that we can separate 
out. One Is the whole question of legal strategy, and the role of the dichotomy 
that you've presented here. And I think that can be terribly important and also 
timely. Some attention can be given to that and some activity around that speclfi. 
set of questions can be planned and implemented. 

The second has to do with a much broader set of issues, much more complex, 
which I'm really not addressing in this forum but which we've alludcci to, and 
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that's a question of edt-catlonal research on which many of the legal strategies 
somehow come to rest after you've Integrated, or if you want to integrate, how 
do you go about measuring that. And about those measurements, there is precious 
little that is definitive that is now available. Except that daily, at the 
foundation where I work and at others, proposals are processed and funded which 
purport or at least try to deal with some of those very complex questions, and 
you have an ongoing development of materials that three or four years down the 
road people are going to have to try to develop. There'll be another Jencks, 
along with somebody else. I'd like to see some black thinkers and educators 
developing the materials and this other agenda we've been talking about. I 
think the time is here. 

Barbara Jackson ; I think it's most appropriate that I follow Jim, because^I'm 
one of those black thinker-educators at a black institution like Atlanta yniversity 
that I think needs to be given the kind of esources so that we can hav/ black 
people there that can do this kind of thing. It's not all there now. fortu- 
nately, I'm in charge of a doctoral program in educational administration, supported 
by the Ford Foundation. It's in its second year. V/e don't really know how to 
train a black administrator. I just know down in my gut that being black and 
a superintendent is different than being white ^- d a superintendent. We've got 
to find some better ways to let them deal with those problems, how they deal 
with their black board r.embers. So in that very important field, I see us trying 
to do some things. We need to reformulate the questions about how black kids 
learn and why they haven't and all that. We're lucky that we've got a couple 
of other foundations. Carnegie, I hadn't had contact with before. Spencer 
Foundation has given Atlanta University grants to do some seed research. We 
haven't been enough in that mode, we being ..tianta University, so that a lot 
of people aren't yet into It, but that's one encouragement. The other piece 
that I think is going to, again, begin to deal with this is the grant Atlanta 
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Publlc Schools has gotten from the Danforth Foundation to Involve five high school 
principals along with five high school principals from four other cities on a 
fellowship basis during the next year to sit around and figure out why it is, 
or what they're doing in their particular high schools. The other cities are 
Louisville, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and St. Louis. And I'm going to be working 
with those five principals, trying to define what the problems are. 
Betty NyanqonI : I'd like to say that Derrick's paper was very good, and I would 
like to go on record as saying that I do agree with the basic underlying - assump- 
tions he raises In his paper, and I think It's Imperative that we get further 
feedback and reactions from a wider segment of the black community than Is gathered 

here today. »•' 
Chuck Moody : I'd just like to make my last statement and that is something I 
really believe. As blacks, we have to be united, but we don't have to be uni- 
form, and I just v/ant us to understand that. 
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